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— in Action 
In the factories of the world’s largest producer of tex- 


tile paper carriers, a 24-hour daily schedule of seven 


days a week, has been in effect for many months. 


As in 1917, Sonoco has gone all-out on production of 


those essential war products they are qualified to make. 


Fortunately, through careful advance planning, our 


production of war material does not interfere with the 


essential supply of paper carriers for textiles, upon 


which a large part of the industry depends. 


‘MAKES. EVERY. THING. 1N PAPER CARRIERS 


‘Sonoca PropuctTs Company 
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The 
CIBA Laboratory 


»  €Exists to Serve You! 


Ciba Chemists, Colorists and Service 
4 ‘Technicians are ready to cooperate with 
you to solve your problems. 
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NO EXAGGERATION to say 
that a modern soldier needs a dozen 
uniforms. It’s an understatement! An 
army of one million men requires as 
much cloth of all rypes as do 15 to 20 
million civilians. And the army needs 


that cloth—fast. 


Du Pont is helping to get uniforms for 
our Army and Navy with all speed. Of 
the millions of yards of cloth required, 
for instance, a tremendous amount must 
be bleached before dyeing. And out of 
du Pont research has come the greatest 
advance in bleaching in almost a hun- 
dred years. A new continuous bleach 
using du Pont peroxides changes grays 
to full white in 130 minutes compared 


with 8 to 14 hours for ordinary bleach- 


ing Operations — saves time, power and 


chemicals. It’s fast/ 


Again, in removing spinning oils and 
dirt from woolen piece goods, a du Pont 
solvent applied in a continuous process 
replaces lengthy washing with soap and 
water. Thousands of yards of woolens 
are degreased at the rate of a mile an 
hour —enough for ten uniforms every 
minute. That's fast! And the valuable 


oil can be saved for re-use. 


To furnish dyes for uniforms, du Pont 
production of vat colors for military use 
has been increased 500% in the past 
three years and will be increased again 
this summer. Almost. the entire output 
of these particular vat dyes was going 
into military goods by the end of 1941. 
Du Pont is now supplying more than 


half of all the anthraquinone vat dyes 


How du Pont Research 
Speeds War Production 


used in cotton uniforms and about 30% 
of all dyes for wool uniforms. This peak 
production has been reached with un- 


paralleled speed. Fast! 


These and other du Pont developments 
and products have contributed materi- 
ally to ‘dressing’ our growing Army and 


Navy—fa 


Bebind all these contributions stands the 


‘du Pont Technical Service man. He i: 


backed by 140 years of service to indus- 
try...140 yéars of experience in solvin; 
difficult problems. Call on him. when 
yOu need help. 


REG. us. pat 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., (INC.) 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Keep in touch with 


BECCO 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE TECHNICAL SERVICE 


for accurate, reliable, and comprehensive 
information on Peroxide Bleaching of all 
fibres... by all Methods and Procedures in- 


cluding all systems of Continuous Bleaching. 


BECCO SALES CORPORATION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago and Charlotte 
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Culotix 


With priorities .. shortages . . substitutes 
and the growing searcity of high grade 
colors bringing many other problems, 
there’s no need to put up with bleeding in 
water of direct color dyeings. Whether 
the trouble oceurs while the fabrie is 
batched up after dyeing: in the finishing 
bath; or any other place where fastness 


to water is necessary ..the cure is Culofix 
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Used as an after treatment, Culofix pre- 
vents such color bleeding in all rayons, 
cottons and mixtures ..either cloth or 
hosiery. It is especially valuable for pre- 


serving crisp detail and contrast in prints. 


Ask us how you ean try it. 


Arkansas Co.. inc. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 35 Years 
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HE principal resolution passed at the annual meeting 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
held in Atlanta on May 2, 1942, stated in part: 

Fully tealizing. and appreciating the importance of our 
industry in this critical period in our country’s history, we, 
the members of The American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in convention assembled, do solemnly pledge our 
honor, our fortunes, and our lives to our country in. its 
struggle to maintain, as President Roosevelt so aptly stated, 
‘the right to live among our werld neighbors in freedom 
and in common decency without fear of assault. 

“As individuals and as members of The American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, we pledge complete co- 
operation with the Government, its agencies, and our Presi- 
dent: 


“First: To make every sacrifice necessary to produce 


whatever may be the requirements of the Government tn 


the defense of our freedom and for the preservation of our 
way of life. 

Second: To oppose all unfair practices that may impede 
the manufacture and distribution of defense materials and 
civilian supplies. 3 

“Third: To promote economy and efficiency in the pro- 
duction and distribution of our fabrics, and to conserve all 
materials. that are strategic and essential in the prosecution 
of the war. 

“Fourth: To encourage the development of a fair na- 
tional labor policy. 

“Fifth: To co-operate to the fullest extent in the pur- 
chase of War Bonds and Stamps and in the support of the 
American Red Cross and other war relief agencies.” 


Every cotton goods manufacturer present voted for that 
resolution and every patriotic American business. man 
worthy to be entrusted with the care and management of .a 
free American enterprise must necessarily subscribe to it. 
The very companies that have grown up and have Hour- 


ished under our free enterprise system, which has given to_ 


the American people the very highest standard of living yet 
obtained anywhere at any time, are now being called on to 
furnish materials of war with which to defeat the most 
ruthless adversaries ever pitted against a free people. 
The managers of our business organizations are anxious 
to co-operate to the limit, and the vast majority of them are 
not seeking huge war profits. They are opposed to them. 


On the other hand, it is absolutely essential that all Gov- 
ernment officials entrusted with industrial controls should 
possess a thorough, practical understanding of the present 
unprecedented operating conditions. and the expense and 
cost factors incident to conversion from usual civilian con- 
sumer goods to war production. 
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Certainly the present and future effects of such conver- 
sion and of such extraordinary operations of productive 
equipment upon capital structure and physical equipment 
should be given most careful thought. 

We realize that at a time like this it is necessary to have 
more governmental supervision than under peace time con- 
ditions. This direction. however, should be exerted in a-- 
co-operative manner. The men who establish official polt- 
cies should also be embued with the spirit of one hun- 
dred per cent patriotism. They must realize that their orders 
to industry are backed by more than legal force. As an ex- 
ample: suppose an administrative bureau should say to a 
corporation, “You are not patriotic if you fail to do our 
bidding." That statement is one which means too much to 
be used without thorough and conscientious consideration. 
It matters not whether the term is fairly or unfairly used; 
very few business men would dare risk its being said about 
them or their concern. 

Whether the-decisions relate to labor policies, price reg- 
ulations, or manufacturing problems, it is their responsibil- 
ity to make a fair and square examination of the facts in- 
volved. They must remember that a corporation does not 
have the power to question their decisions now as in peace 
times. A company has no choice in the matter but to obey 
the whim of the particular governmental official who issues 
the order. During peace times a corporation has the right 
to fight an arbitrary order through the courts or perhaps to 
battle a labor controversy through a long and expensive 
strike: or it might refuse to accept business at a price that 
appears to jeopardize the interests of its. stockholders : 


. but not so under present conditions. Winning this war and 


the establishment of a just peace must come first, and _be- 
cause of that realization industrial leaders dare not. risk 
being called unpatriotic, even if they are the victims of 
rulings and orders that they might consider to be unfair, 
The responsibility placed on the shoulders of government 
officials at this time is even greater than the authority vested 
in them, and their bureaus must be administered in the 
same spirit of patriotism and co-operation that is expected 
from industry. They should realize that they, themselves, 
become guilty of gross unfairness and unpatriotism if. they 
by direct action or acquiescence permit the imposition of 
conditions upon industry or the individual, whether he be 
worker or manager, that may now or in the future destroy 


the very freedom for which we are fighting and sacrificing. 


~ 


President American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
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DID YOU 
RECEIVE 
COPY 


It iets All the Febrics Used in War Work and the 
‘LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 


It lists and illustrates the various types of hed- 
When unfolded it serves as a wall hanger that 
can be referred to quickly and conveniently 


a when the question comes up as to what is need- 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


| | Manufacturers of Superior | 
BRANCH OFFICES FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— FIELD ENGINEERS 
ALL OVER TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES IN 
THE WORLD 2100 W. Allegheny Avenue Phitadeiphie, Pa. EVERY DISTRICT 
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Address of S.T.A. 


President Pegram 


at Annual Meeting 


Cy; Association has had the misfortune of having © 


both its president, Mr. J. O. Thomas, and its vice- 

president, Mr. Robert Stutts, to have to give up 
their duties and enter the Army. We have missed their 
leadership a great deal. However, we are fortunate indeed 
to have Mr. Marshall Dilling as our executive secretary. 
His wisdom and loyalty to the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion cannot be excelled. 

In the absence of both the president and vice-president 
of our Association, the Board 
of Governors elected me act- 
ing president. 

From the reports that [ 
have received, all our fall 
sectional meetings were quite 
a success, but due to war 
conditions some of our spring 
meetings had to be called off 
because in some sections a 
large number of the mills are 
running six and seven days a 
week. The sectional meet- 
ings that were held did not 
have as good attendance as 
we hoped for. This is unfor- 
tunate, because these meetings are most important. 

I think the outstanding accomplishment of the Associa- 
tion’s work during the year has been having a man of Mr. 
Dunlap’s type paid by the Textile Foundation to conduct 
tests under the direction of our Association. If we as 
manufacturing executives are to successfully operate cot- 
ton mills today we must see the reports of many tests and 
be glad of the opportunity to adopt something new when 
it is an improvement. 


T. C. Pegram, President 
Southern Textile Association 


Never before in the history of America have we faced 
a situation when we had to fight for political freedom, 
economic freedom, and religious freedom as we do today. 
I have no patience with people who complain about sugar 
rationing, gas rationing, and tire rationing. I read a short 
article in the Charlotte paper this week where some war- 
den invited the people in his area to meet with him for a 
whole-hearted crying spree after which they were to carry 
on without further complaint to the end of the war. I 
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recommend this method to all of us who are anxious to 
complain about the now small sacrifices and probably 
later greater sacrifice that we will have .to make. Surely 
we should be willing to give up any comfort or luxury 
when we know that our effort is for the purpose of finally 
maintaining the way of life to which we have been accus- 
tomed. France cried and made demands on her Govern- 
ment until 1940. The attitude of her people and what it 
led to was most ably set forth in an editorial appearing in 
the New York World Telegram March 5th, which I pre- 
sume most of us have read but which I wish to read again. 


WakE Up, LATE! 


The nation needs to awaken to the full gravity of the 
peril that confronts it. 

It needs to appreciate how badly we have been defeat- 
ed in three months of war. 

It needs to understand that it is possible for the United 
Nations.and the United States to lose this war and suffer 
the fate of France-—and that this possibility may become 
a probability if the present tide does not change. 

It needs to realize that there is grave chance of the 
Japanese pushing through India and the Germans driving 
through the Near East, to join their armies and resources 
in an almost unbeatable combination. 

It needs to get away, once and for all, from the com- 
forting feeing that while we may lose at the start we are 
bound to win in the end. 

Only when fully aware of existing periols will the Unit- 


ed States do its utmost. Pray God that our awakening 


will not come too late, as it did in France! 


Production Director Donald Nelson appeals for vastly 
increased industrial output on a 24-hour, seven-day basis 
—-168 hours a week. Maximum production, in short. 

Can we get it? | 

Not on the present basis—not under the psychology of 
recent years. 

Not until we quit thinking in terms of less work for 
more money. 

Not while there is greater concern about overtime pay 
than overtime production. 


Not while farmer politicians are more interested in 
higher prices than raising more essentials. 
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Not while Government bureaus—created to meet a de- 
pression emergency that is ended—continue to grab for 
themselves money needed for armaments. 

Not while an army. of Federal press agents clamors to 
promote and perpetuate activities that have no present 
need or value. 

Not while Congressmen try to put over useless canals 
and river schemes and take up the time of defense offi- 
cials clamoring for factories and contracts as if war were 
a great gravy train. : 

We will not get maximum production, in short, unless, 
first; we fully realize our awful peril, and, second, get 
over the gimmes of recent years. 

- Gimme shorter hours, gimme higher wages, gimme big- 
ger profits, gimme more overtime, gimme less work, 
gimme more pensions, gimme greater crop benefits, gimme 
more appropriations and patronage, gimme plants for my 
Congressional district, gimme fees and dues to work for 
Uncle Sam, gimme ham. 'n’ eggs, gimme share-the-wealth, 
gimme $30.00 every Thursday. 7 

France had the gimmes, too—had.them till the Ger- 
mans were close to Paris. Then everybody went franti- 
cally to work—too late. 

France has no gimmes today—except gimme food for 
my baby, gimme a place to lay my head, gimme death! 


Tribute To Operatives 


We who are in a supervisory capacity in the Southern 
textile mills can be justly proud of our native born textile 


operatives up to the present time. They have, in this 
emergency, shown a spirit of co-operation in the war 
effort which to my mind has not been excelled by any 


class of workers in any industry. They send their sons 
off to serve their country and they themselves patrol their 
looms or other machines with a determination to get more 
production and better quality. We should not, at the 
same time, forget the men who have the responsibility of 
operating our mills. It is a triple responsibility.. They 
must think of the physical deterioration of the plants due 
to the long operation without time for repairs; they must 
also think of their employers, the stockholders; they must 
think of the employees, I think they have done an excel- 
lent job and that they have tried to keep these three re- 
sponsibilities before them. 

According to figures compiled recently by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, the aver- 
age hourly wage rate. for workers in the Southern, textile 
industries was 48.4¢ per hour in January, 1942. This 
average rate was slightly boosted when a minimum wage 
of 40c an hour became effective April 20th. From the 
same source it was learned that the cost of living in the 
nation increased 9.6 per cent during last year, but during 
the same period the average hourly textile wage increased 
19.9 per cent. This is proof that these men have tried to 
amply compensate 
effort. The textile industry has been considered a low 
wage industry. This is understandable. Probably the 
many processes that cotton is subjected to in bringing it 
to its finished state adds as little to its actual values as 
does any manufacturing endeavor. For, example, pig 
iron, worth 8 or 9c a pound, can be so processed that it is 
worth $10.00 or $12.00 per pound. This is not possible 


the employees for their increased 
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with textiles. Yet, I hazard the prediction that the textile 
industry will not remain a low wage industry. If I am 
correct in this, the demand on management and operat- 
ing executives 1s going to be greater than ever before. 


Must Have More Efficiency 


Since we can add but a small amount to the intrinsic 
value of our production we must produce more with less 
seconds per machine and per operating hour. Jobs have 
been assigned throughout our lives by opinions of: men 
supposed to know, yet; I am frank to say that I am not 
competent to properly assign a job in a textile plant. | 
believe very few of us are. This means that we must ap- 
proach the problem scientifically. We must know by a 
measure the amount of effort necessary to be expended to 
produce a hank of roving, a skein of yarn, a yard of cloth 
or any other work in a textile plant. Te be a high wage 
industty this measure must be applied so that while an 
operative is producing his efforts are directed towards the 
highest efficiency possible. To express it bluntly: eight 
hours spent in a plant must be spent producing, I believe 
that the Southern operating executives are capable and | 
am quite sure that they will readily see the necessity of 
this proposition. High speeds, carrying with it a better 
upkeep, better fixing, better oiling, more accurate ma- 
chine parts must be the order of the day. In other words, 
the machines must approach perfection while it is in 
operation. I am glad to say that in my humble opinion 
machinery manufacturers have thus far kept pace with 
the operation on the part of operating executives. : 

All that I have said above only means that we must 
become more scientific operating executives and in saying 
this 1 have only stated in a different way the whole aim 
and intent of the Southern Textile Association. 

The operating executive of today must understand hu- 
man nature as never before. A complaint today handled 
promptly and settled will leave no one hurt, but this com- 
plaint not settled will cause unrest and will be disastrous 
later on. Therefore, for efficient operation a complaint 
regardless of how small should be handled immediately. 

| want to take this opportunity to express to the Board 
of Governors my sincere appreciation for their support 
during the past year. I also want to thank each of you 
for making the sacrifice you have:in attending this meet- 
ing today. We all appreciate the uncertainty of the future 
and the job is less than half done. I leave with you this 
Story. i 

During the first World War, in January, after the arm- 
istice had been signed in November, a company of negroes 
captained by a white captain were working on a highway 
between Bordeaux and Paris. They had seen troops em- 
barking for home since December. The captain in walk- 
ing up the road noticed the unrest among the negro troops 
and one of them approached him and said: | 

“Cap-n, us enlisted for the duration of de war and de. 
war is over, how come us don’t go home?” 

This stumped the captain for a moment, but finally he 
said: 

“Sam, that is right. You did enlist for the duration of 
the war and the war is over, but the duration has just 
started.” 


Gentlemen, I wish you God-speed for the duration 
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This is a day 
and age of 
Specialization. 
Let us assist 

you to obtain 
more spindle hours 
less interruptions 
more perfect yarn 
from your 

spinning frames, 


GILL LEATHER COMPANY 


SALEM, MASS. 
Utica, N. Y.. William A. Roberts 
Dallas, Texas. Russell A. Singleton 
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Successful One-Day Convention for 


Southern Textile Association 


ern Textile Association, held at the Charlotte Hotel 

on the morning of June 13th, had a much larger at- 
tendance than was anticipated, and was declared an un- 
qualified success, 


4 | NHE Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the South- 


Because of travel restrictions, tire shortage, gasoline 


rationing, and the seven-day week in effect at many of the 


textile mills, the Association decided this year not to hold | 


its meeting at the Mayview Manor at Blowing Rock, N. 
C., as had been originally scheduled. Too, im keeping with 
the seriousness of the general situation, it was decided to 
dispense with the customary entertainment features, and 
confine the convention to a one-day technical and business 
session. The convention usually opens with a banquet by 
the Associate Members’ Division on Thursday evening. 
technical session Friday morning, golf tournament and 
other sports Friday afternoon, and another banquet Fri- 
day evening, followed by a technical session Saturday 
morning, 


Election of Oiticers 


Officers elected at the meeting, to serve in 1942-1943, 
as well as a complete roster of the Board of Governors, 
follow: 


President—T. C. Pegram, The Erwin Cotton Mills Co.., 
Cooleemee, N. C. 

Vice-President—Joe C. Cobb, Startex Mills, Tucapau, 

Executive Secretary—Marshall Dilling, A. M. Smyre 
Mig. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Chairman of Board—M. Weldon Rogers, Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer—B. Ellis Royal, Clark Publishing 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

BOARD MEMBERS 
Terms Expire 1945—W. E. Hammond, Balfour Mills, 


Balfour, N. C.; Loe Lyons, Jr., Orr Cotton Mills, Ander-. 


son, S. C.; J. Z. Lancaster, Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet, S. 
C.:; F. D. Lockman, Jr., Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S.C. 
Terms Expire 1944—E. W. Seigler, Grendel Mills, Pa- 
nola Mills Co., Greenwood, S. C.; S. H. Holder, Consoli- 
dated Textile Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va.; B. M. Bowen, 
Salisbury Cotton Mill, Salisbury, N. C.; Virgil E. Mc- 
Dowell, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Terms Expire 1943—-Henry Wood, Oconee Mills, 
Westminster. S. C.: S. S. Holt, Travora Mfg. Co., Gra- 
ham, N. C.; Smith Crow, Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N.C, 
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Phi Psi Banquet Friday Evening 


The Charlotte Alumni Chapter of Phi Psi, national 
honorary textile fraternity, sponsored a textile dinner: Fri- 
day evening, June 12th, which had an attendance of 
about 200. Members of the Southern Textile Association 
were honor guests. J. V. Killheffer, president of the Char- 
lotte Alumni Chapter and vice-president of the national 
organization of Phi Psi, explained the fraternity’s origin 
and aims, and paid tribute to the members of the South- 
ern Textile Association for their activities in promoting 
textile mill progress in the Southern States. 

John C. Turner, chairman of the Associate Members’ 
Division‘of the S. T. A., expressed the regret of this divi- 
sion that conditions prevented the holding of the usual 
Thursday night banquet this year, and assured the mill 
men that the Associate Members would be their hosts at 
an epoch-making Victory Dinner at the first annual meet- 
ing following the defeat of Schickelgruber,; Hirohito and 
their cohorts. 

Col. Ben Dan Hill, second in command at Camp Sut- 
ton, near Monroe, N. C., was the principal speaker at the 
dinner. He told of the training methods now in effect in 
the U.S. Army, and cited the tremendous strides made 
since World War 1 in preparing a soldier to fight. Colonel 
Hill sharp criticized the arm-chair strategists who ques- 
tion the ability and over-all planning of our high com- 
mand. He was interrupted frequently by rousing cheers 
from the audience. 

Wm. M. McLaurine, secretary-treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, was in rare form 
as toastmaster for the dinner. 


Saturday Morning Session 


The first thing on the program Saturday morning was a 
demonstration on the manufacture of synthetic rubber by 
Herman Brown, manager of B. F. Goodrich truck and tire 
sales for the Carolinas territory. Mr. Brown took the nec- 
essary chemicals, mixed them in view of the audience, and 
in a few minutes demonstrated the effectiveness of his 
work by bouncing a ball of the synthetic, as may be seen 
in the illustration on the next page. He then showed a 
motion picture which stressed the absolute need for tire 
conservation and showing the twelve basic rules of their 
care. The picture depicted the early days of motor trans- 
portation and the growth in importance of the rubber tire 
from the time when it was used only on bicycles to the 
present United States where practically everything that 
rolls is so equipped. The climax was when the army was 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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SNAPSHOTS 


S. T. A. President T. C. Pegram, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Cooleemee, N. C. 


Joe C. Cobb, newly elected S. T. A. Vice-President, Startex 
Mills, Tucapau, S. C.; R. M. Mauldin, Universal Winding Co.; 
Culver Batson, Consolidated Textile Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


Partial view of crowd at technical session Saturday morning. 
W. N. Williams, Rex-Hanover Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; B. M. 
Bowen, Salisbury Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C.; W. S. An- 
derson, Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


G. H. Dunlap, 
morning session. 


research supervisor, speaking at Saturday 


Herman Brown, manager of truck and bus tire sales, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Carolinas Division, bounces some freshly made 
synthetic rubber. The blur of white in the center of the 
photo is the ball of synthetic. 


L. C. Dickson, yarn broker; Earle Mauldin, Southern Editor, 
Textile World: E. Rowell Holt, U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Committee on election of officers, all past presidents except 
Secretary Royal. Culver Batson, Consolidated Textile Co., 


9. 


11. 


12-13. H. G. Lovern, 
.Co. 


Lynchburg, Va.: Edwin M. Holt, Erwin Cotton Mills, Coolee- 
mee, N. C.; Secretary Ellis Royal, Charlotte: J. O. Corn, 
Jackson Mills No. 3, High Shoals, N. C.; Marshall Dilling, 
Executive Secretary, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Frank D, Lockman, Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C.: T. W. 
Mullen, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


John Humphries, Dary Ring Traveler Co.; 
ley Starch Co.; J. B. Templeton, Brandon Corp.;: Richard 
O’Steen, Walker Mfg. Co.; Will. Knox, Ninety-Six Cotton 
Mills; Bob Walker, Sykes Card Clothing; ee Taylor, Sta- 
ley Starch; Bill O’Steen, Staley Starch. 


Alien Fuller, Sta- 


Group at Saturday morning session, 


including Ross Brock, 
Jim Bonner, 


B. M. Bowen, W. H. Miley, and others... Center 


rear, wearing glasses, is W. E. Hammond, Balfour Mills, 
Balfour, N. C.; who has missed only three meetings since 
1908. 


John Wigington, research director for the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, registers for the meeting. 
E. H. Steger, 


Jim East, Sherwin-Williams 
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The Past Year 


By G. H. DUNLAP 


Research Director 


EARLY a year ago I was employed by The South- 

ern Textile Association, The Arkwrights, and The 

Textile Foundation to act as supervisor of practi- 
cal manufacturing tests to be conducted in any plant in- 
terested in such research. The success of work of this 
nature must depend in large part upon the interest and 
co-operation of the mill personnel. Such co-operation, | 
can truthfully say, has been extended to me generously. 
In spite of the fact that the entry of our country into the 
present world conflict temporarily disrupted some mill 
organizations, considerable worthwhile work in practical 
testing has been carried on in various ‘mills during the 
‘past year. 
For the benefit of those of you who are not familiar 


with this program of practical research, let me tell you - 


something of the nature of my work, As stated before, .1 
act in a supervisory, not in a dictatorial capacity. | merely 
outline with the personnel of the co-operating mill the 
general test procedure, the elimination of variables in so 
far as possible, and the scope of the information or data 
to be secured, The mill then assigns to some person or 
persons the task of following the work through. When 
the test is completed, the results are then given to me for 
publication. My office is the correlating and distributing 
agency through which your findings are made known to 
the public. These tests are not research in a purely tech- 
nical sense but+rather have to do with controlled experi- 
mentation with and checking of the various processes in 
a mill organization with a view to improvement wherever 
possible. 


Research Is Needed 


There is not man present who is not proud of the con- 
tributions the textile industry has already made to human 
progress. However, this is not the time to rest on our 
past achievements. Let.us ask ourselves these questions: 
Is it not time to take stock of our methods of manufac- 
turing? Are those methods based on accurate data or are 
they rule-of-thumb? Are we satisfied with the present 
products we are making simply because we are encounter- 
ing no difficulty with sales? Are we of the textile industry 
working out a constructive program for the future? We 


have been negligent long enough. For too many years we 


have relied on the out-moded methods of our forefathers. 
We have labored under the same old way of doing things 
for so long that sometimes | feel we are paying a weekly 
salary to old man tradition. Other industries are traveling 
the research road to success. Research is a long-view pro- 
gram which fits an industry. to meet and solve the prob- 


‘Paper presented 


at Annual Meeting of Southern Textile Associa 
tion, June 18. 1941. 
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lems of the future. The automobile industry did not reach 
its present peak of achievement by remaining unrespon- 
sive to new ideas and methods. Certainly research costs 
money, but it pays great dividends. More research is 
being conducted in transportation and in refrigeration 
than in textiles. Why are we so remiss in this fact finding 
phase of our work? Over night this world is changing 
politically, sociologically, and technologically. If we are 
to survive as an industry, we have no alternative. We 
must change with the times, 


Widely Divergent Views 


Those data which are the fruit of research are urgently 
needed to improve our methods of processing. Such data 
are urgently needed now for “all-out’’ production and will 
be even more urgently needed as a source of information 
to aid us in survival in the post-war world of the future. 
Perhaps in no other large industry are there such wide 
differences of opinion as to methods applicable to that 
industry as in textiles. I say’this not in a spirit of criti- 
cism, but asa statement of fact that we must admit. We 
are constantly arguing about methods but often we are 
sadly deficient in reliable data with which to support our 
contentions. 

Your present program of practical manufacturing tests 
is a definite step toward basing methods of processing on 
proved efficiencies. I predict that you are going to do 
more practical research in the future than you have ever 
done before. There are three things that I feel will tend 
to guide you into more extensive research: 1, Competi- 
tion; 2, the growing ability of consumers to identify 
quality. merchandise, and 3, the present meeting of gov- 
ernment specifications for goods. 
and I am 
competition is sure to increase. I admit 
that no dearth of orders and sales exists at the present 
time, but in the post-war world ahead survival will be — 
expressed in terms of efficiency. Many of you have ideas 
for improving the quality and reducing the cost of your 
goods. Now is the time to try out those ideas. Now is the 
time to run comparative tests, the results of which will be 
invaluable to you and to others during the competitive 
era of sub-normal times. : 


lf our present form of government survives 
certain it will 


The consumer is constantly becoming better informed 
with respect to quality in merchandising. Because con- 
sumers want to know what they are buying, leading de- 
partment stores are placing testing facilities in their estab- 
ments so that customers may see the merchandise tested. 
You, the manufacturers, should assume leadership in 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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Don’t use a bar to pry an endless belt on to fixed 
pulleys; you'll damage the belt. Loosen mctor 
mounting, install the belt, then tighten the drive 
to required tension. 


Renew worn fasteners or laces before they cause 
breakage or tearing. Watch metal fasteners on 
paper or wood pulleys; they'll pound and dam- 
age the pulley surface. | 


Remove tension from belts before cementing. Use 
clamps and rods to hold tight until cement sets. 


* * * 
Avoid sticky belt dressings. Use a penetrating 
preservative that nourishes:the fibers. 
| kk * 
Make certain that pulleys are smooth and clean 


at all times; a lumpy surface may cause blisters 
. . separate the plies. 


Wherever possible, avoid use of idler pulleys. If 
necessary to continue idlers now in use, check 


idler pulley alignment. Worn idler bearings often 
cause belts to weave when running. 


No. 2 in a series of »dustry 
on conservation of poe Mmismission 
materials. Reprints may be obtained free 
for your belt man. 


Watch for slippage, which means loss of produc- 
tion as well as unnecessary belt wear. Choose a 


_ type of belting having high coefficient of friction. 


Tachometer readings of driving and driven pul- 
leys will check slippage. 

If excess heat is generated, ascertain the cause. 
One preventive is to select a belting leather which 
withstands higher temperatures . .. . creates less 
frictional heat in operation. 


When ordering a new belt, consult the manufac- 


turer's horsepower charts. Remember that small- 
er H.P. motors have greater overload capacity 
than larger motors. Be sure sufficient safety fac- 
tor is included. Also consider correction factors 
needed where arc of contact is less than 180°. 
k 

Insist on first-grade leather for new belts, sup- 
plied by a maker whose reputation and standing 
is highly regarded. There are no more “bargains” 
in belting than in any other materials. What you 
want is trouble-free, efficient production. Treaded 
Leather Belting merits your close investigation. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Detroit 


Chicago PHILADELPHIA - 


got 
| | 


Card Speeds, Maintenance, Conversion, 


On Program of Eastern Carolina Group 


HE Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Tex- 
£m Association held its spring meeting on Saturday 

morning, May 9, 1942, at the North Carolina State 
College Textile School, Raleigh, N. C., beginning at 10 
o clock. The chairman of the Division, George Gilliam, 
Superintendent, Sterling Cotton Mills, Inc., Franklinton, 
N.C., presided. 


The first and second parts of this discussion consisted 
of a report by A. R. Marley, superintendent of Mill No. 
1, Erwin Cotton: Mills, on the result of increased card 
speeds at their plant; and an excellent talk by D. M. Ben- 


con, assistant master mechanic at the Erwin Cotton Mills. . 


Durham; N. C., on the reclamation or replacement. of 
broken parts. The discussion continues here with George 
Gilliam, superintendent of Sterling Cotton Mills, Frank- 
linton, N. C., chairman of the division, presiding. 


Changing To Army Duck 


Chairman Gilliam: The next question is probably in- 
teresting to weavers who have had to change their prod- 
uct. It reads: ‘‘What changes are necessary when chang- 
ing from your regular work to Army duck, including spin- 
ning, winding and weaving?” 

Mr. Mullen, I believe you are making some duck now, 
are you not? 

Mr. Mullen: Yes, sir. . 

Chairman: 1 wonder if you cannot give us some infor- 
mation on that? 

Mr. Mullen: Our problem. was to change from jacquard 
weaving to duck. We had to take off the jacquard equip- 


ment and put cams on. We took some looms with old. 


harness on them. (Incidentally, jacquard harness went 
from $1.05 a pound two years ago to $4.50 a pound to- 
day.) Then we tried to run some on looms with dobbies. 
It is not so much the mechanical part of the loom that is 
the problem. From what the manufacturers tell us and 
from our experience we can get the equipment on there 
all right. We are weaving duck from No. 10 warp and 
No. 5 filling, 74 sley, 27 picks. Duck is made in various 
widths, of course, but we are making 63 inches. That is 
tremendously different from jacquard. It is the running 
of the warp and the beat-up and take-down motion and 
tension and those things that we have been experimenting 
on. We are getting along fairly well now. Anybody would 
think, well, if a man can make a piece of fancy tablecloth 
a piece of duck would be an easy job. But those of you 
who are making sheets know that is not an easy thing to 
do. I have gotten to think that jacquard weaving is one 
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of the easiest tasks there is. From the standpoint of the 
weaving, it is because with a plain weave and a heavy 
warp the strain is so much greater. 

-As to the preparation of the yarn, other men in our 
organization have more to do with that, and I do not 
keep up with that detail very much. We have just gotten 
some information from one of the service men with the 
sizing people about sizing our yarn for duck. The whole 
problem is so different from what we have been dealing 
with that we had to start right at the beginning. That 
man has given us some information that I think will help 
us considerably on that, and we are just working out*each 
point as we come to it and hope to get’ to the place where 
we can run duck successfully. I do not think we can ever 
run it as successfully as can a mill set up for duck, but we 
are living in an age when we have to do the impossible. 


Chairman: Mr. Mullen, what is more or less the stand- 
ard yarn going into duck? There are different weights, of 
course, 


Mr. Mullen: There is a tremendous variety of ducks. 
One of the loom manufacturers has been helping us out on 
duck, and he showed us a sample of ply-vyarn duck which 
is immeasurably harder to make than anything we are 
trying to do. It was a beautiful piece of goods—a much 
finer piece of goods than the single-yarn duck we are try- 
ing to weave. There is a tremendous number of kinds of 
duck. woven. 


Chairman Gilliam: Yes, 1 know. In those ply yarns 
there is a difference between the filling and.warp, is there 


not? 


Mr. Mullen: He told me, but I have forgotten what 
the construction was. 


| was reading up on duck, trying to find out all I could 


about it, and was interested to learn where the name 
“duck” originated. In England, I found, the fine goods 
had the brand of an eagle on it, and the cheap, coarse 
goods had a duck on it. So in time they got to calling all 
that goods “duck.” 


Mr. Harden: Did you put a drag roll on your loom? 


Mr. Mullen: Apparently, on the E Model Draper 
loom, with cam, we are going to be able to operate suc- 
cessfully without a drag roll. We have a friction let-off. 
Our idea is that the friction let-off works equally as well 
as a Roper let-off, so we are going to operate these E 
Model looms with the friction let-off. 
head shaft to support the harness rig: 
work ourselves. 


We made an over- 
we did some of the 
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A. Use the right lubricant in the 
right place at the right time in 


the right quantity. 


See that it gets to its destina- 
tion in a pure, uncontaminated 


OBSERVANCE of these general rules will lengthen the 
life of your machines and reduce upkeep and soiled 
work. 


The H & B Lubrication Manual tells you the cor- 
rect type of lubricant to use for a given purpose and 
the frequency with which you should use it. It also 
suggests small quantities of lubricant at frequent 
intervals rather than large quantities at infrequent 
intervals, to avoid waste, soiling of work and dry 
bearings. 


A separate, isolated room for lubricants, with all 
containers clearly marked, and ONE responsible 
person in charge; clean oil holes, cups and pressure 
fittings before introducing lubricants; place nozzle 
of squirt can on inside of oil hole or cup before 
lubricant is ejected and wipe free on inside of hole 
before removing ;—these are other recommendations. 


TEXTILE MILL MACHINERY 
Boston Office: 161 Devonshire Street; Atlanta 
Office: 816 Citizens & Southern National Bank 
Building. 
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As to lubricating equipment, an adjustable oil can 
which will regulate the amount per shot down to 
one drop is preferable. The size of the nozzle should 
be adapted to the fluidity of the lubricant and the 
lubricating equipment should be kept clean and in 
good working order. 


* * * 
The suggestions herewith are only highlights from 
the H & B Lubricating Manual. Send for a copy of 


the complete treatise to get the full story. It means 
money in your pocket. 


115 Broad Street, New York, U. S. A. 


MACHINE COMPANY 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, R. 
Charlotte Office: 1201-3 Johnston Building; Ex- 
port Department: United States Machinery Co., 


I. 
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OLDE COTTON FACTORY 


By 
I. K. EDWARDS 
Part Six 


NE of the most difficult, dangerous and very highly 

important and responsible positions in the indus- 

trial world is that of engineer. The term “engi- 
neer”’ carries a number of applications, one of which refers 
to the operation of.the steam stationary engine. 

When steam power was introduced into the Southern 
textile industry and mills were not large enough to require 
more than two hundred to three hundred horsepower it 
became necessary to engage an experienced and compe- 
tent stationary steam engineer. 

Several types of engines were in the market of which 
the “Corliss” became quite a favorite as it possessed a 
number of important advantages, and was easily adapt- 
able to the task of driving the mill while the common 
slide-valve and automatic type were for driving the ‘dy- 
namo’ for the lighting system, and any other place where 
a small horsepower was sufficient. 

The duties of the engineer were often very arduous due 
to frequent unexpected hindrances such as boiler scale, 
due to impure water, low steam on account of bad coal, 
pump troubles, engine troubles and others. In addition 
to which he kept up all the repair work for all the ma- 
chinery in the mill which was beyond the section hand's 
control. | 

He supervised the duties of the old negro fireman who 
was one of his real standbys. This old “colored buddy” 
sometimes became so versatile he could be depended upon 
to help out of an almost unbelievable situation. If he was 
called on to line up with the other “colored boys’ and 
come back after supper and put in the night repairing a 
fractured boiler flue or build a new furnace wall or any 
unexpected emergency jobs that frequently presented 
themselves, it was all the same to them, and the engineer 
could always bank on his “niggers,” and by the same 
token they were always ready to come when they were 
called, for they recognized the fact that the ‘‘white folks” 
were their best earthly friends. 

It is therefore not very difficult to understand the ne- 
cessity for thorough preparation for the ability to perform 
so great a number of tasks, large as well as small. besides 
directing the performances of the other persons under 
their charge. 

As the mills grew in size the small engine gave place to 
the larger two-cylinder high-pressure and low-pressure 
Corliss, carrying up to 600 to 800 horsepower or more. 

Along with this step came the mechanical or fan. draft 
and automatic stoker both very valuable additions to the 
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boiler facilities, making steam raising much easier and 


quicker. 


At this point the old reliable engineer has won for him- 
self a new title, viz: Chief Engineer and Master Mechanic 
(C. E. M. M.) Any man who had mastered the funda- 
mental principles and the details of a steam power, heat- 
ing and lighting plant might qualify for this advanced 
position, for as each stage of progress in industry was 
reached .new and heavier responsibilities were created 
and so the C. E. M. M. comes on the scene. He was 
accountable for the operation of the entire mechanical. 
power, lighting and heating, and the supervision of all 
personnel connected with these departments. Although 
he had prepared for the new situation by hard study and 
close application, like all worthwhile new adventures, it 
was to be expected that the regulation amount of un- 
heard-of obstacles should appear along the way, but ex- 
perience, the great teacher and necessity, the creator of 
discovery, working hand in hand along with the bulldog 
tenacity, developed by years of fighting every conceivable 
obstacle, he has “kept the mill running,” and merits the 
admiration and gratitude of every person connected with 
the Southern textile industry. 


Reconstruction Days 


When the survivors of the civil war days began recov- 
ering from the shock of grief at loss of loved ones. and 
the bitter discouragement of the destruction of homes and 
in many instances all their earthly belonging and utter 
despair staring them in the face. it was with a super- 
human effort and a grim determination to re-establish 


home .and living conditions they went to work with the 


lew facilities available, and they soon had the new log 
cabin up, the barn and stable, corn, wheat and cotton 
planted, a spinning wheel, a pair of hand cards. Warping 
bars, a reel and a loom, all home made. 

The men and boys cut the building material out of the 
woods, did the building and the heavy work while the 
women and girls kept house and made the clothes for the 
family. When the cotton was brought in from the field. 
the family gathered around the fireside after supper and 
picked the lint from the seed by hand. It was considered 
good work to pick a pound of lint before bedtime. for 
each person. 

lf a family owned a few “head of sheep” they were 
“clipped” in the spring and the women and girls prepared 
the wool for clothing, much the same as was cotton. all 
carded, spun, dyed, warped and woven by hand. then 
sewed and knitted into clothing. 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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If He Changes to Khaki 


He'll Still 
be A Customer 


Po thirty years Mas- 
ter "Teen has been 
an important market 
for vivid Franklin 
Process Colors. If the 
time comes when he 
has to change to 


khaki, he'll still be a customer, for right 
now we are dyeing immense quantities of 
military colors. 


The advantages of Franklin Process Yarn 
Dyeing, in terms of defense, are as'‘follows: 


1. 


y 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


Providence, Philadelphia, Greenville, 
Chattanooga; New York Rep., 40 Worth 


Street; Chicago Rep., 100 W. Monroe Street. 


It eliminates waiting for yarns to be 
spun from dyed stock, 


Having large stocks of natural yarn 
in all four plants and unequalled 
package dyeing capacity, it can- make 
prompt deliveries, 


Having adequate twisting and wind- 
ing equipment, it can deliver special 
as well as. standard constructions on 
any usual put-up. | 
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In these days of. “conversion,” no sity and no ribbon wind. promote slubbing and. by winding packages at 
one knows what the future holds uniform :dyeing. . consfant speed with uniform tension. 


as to manufacturing requirements 
ce TWISTER PACKAGES ON WOOD SHORT TRAVERSE CHEESES in 
Therefore it is well to. be prepared 


TUBES. for use slace ot spools tandara SIZES 41) Or tra- 
for tomorrow .with a FLEXIBLE ec. 


May be wound up to 9” diameter verse 
winder—the. Foster MODEL ‘102. | 
and 7" traverse, holding up to 5 Ibs 


3 | | The Foster Model 102 1s also flext- 
This machine can be readily and in- t yarn. Reduce = twister operating 


' ble in that it can be made-to produce 
expensively equipped to wind any costs, improve quality by superior 


3 . 9 different angles of wind from 9 
one of the tollowing: 

to 18° simply by changing 4 small 
CONES. eithes for knitting Or Warp- and thus producing the best 
ing. 3°30’ and steeper tapers. The package for any count or type. of 


uniform density assures uniform de- yarn. 


livery No chafed yarn because Of Ask aay Circular A-9] 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


Westfield, Mass. 


the micarta ball bearing shell at the 
small end of the cone. No ribbon 
wind. 

DYEING PACKAGES, on 61 


larger diameter tubes. Uniform den- 


FOR WINDING COTTON «+ WOOL * WORSTED « MERINO » MERCERIZED + SPUN SILK & SPUN RAYON YARNS 
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N.C. State Textile Grads Honored 


Three textile graduates of North Carolina State College 
were honored recently. | 

James E. MacDougall, formerly Southern representa- 
tive for Smith, Drum & Co., was named district manager 
for the War Production Board in North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 

T. C. Pegram, superintendent of the Erwin Mills at 
Cooleemee, and Joe Cobb, general superintendent of Star- 
tex Mills at Tucapau, S. C., were elected president and 
vice-president, respectively, of the Southern Textile As- 


sociation at its annual meeting in Charlotte. Mr. Pegram 


is the fifth textile alumnus of North Carolina State Col- 
lege to be elected president of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. His predecessors were A. M. Dixon, president of 
Dixon Mills, Gastonia, in 1918-19; John W. Clark, presi- 
dent of Randolph Mills at Franklinville and Locke Mills 
at Concord, in 1922-23. L. R. Gilbert, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Caraleizgh Mills at Raleigh and now with 
the National Bureau of Standards in Washington, in 
1927-28. Carl R. Harris, vice-president of Erwin Mills 
Co., in 1928-29. 


Mills Must Comply With Blackout Orders 


Washington, -D. C.—All manufacturing plants and 
establishments must comply with the blackout instruc- 
tions issued by the commanding generals of the defense 
commands in which they are located, even though this 
means a temporary cessation of production, the War De- 
partment announced recently. 

Certain munitions plants, or portions of them, may be 
designated by the commanding general, service of supply, 
through the office of provost marshal general to continue 
production during blackouts. These, however, must pro- 
vide for the blacking out of all light openings, in order to 
comply with blackout regulations issued by the com- 
manding generals of the defense commands in which they 
are located. 


Waste Case Ruling Made 


Charlotte, N. C_—The North Carolina Supreme Court 
on June 22nd ruled on the cotton waste fight between the 
Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills and the Royal Mfg. Co., 


.of Charlotte. 


Both litigants appealed from a decision in Mecklenburg 
Superior Court by the late Judge Hall Johnston by which 


the defendant company was to pay the Anderson concern: 
$6,607. The Supreme Court modified and affirmed 


WE SOLICIT INQUIRIES for 


Twines and Yarns used in Government Work, 
both Natural and Dyed; also job lot dyeing. 


CLEVELAND MILL & POWER CO. 


LAWNDALE, N. C. 
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lower court’s action. Co-defendants were W. G. Acker- 
man, David Joseph and Ira A. Stone. 

Evidence presented at a non-jury trial before Superior 
Court Judge Hall Johnston in Mecklenburg County tend- 
ed to show that the plaintiff and the appealing defendant 
had entered a. contract whereby the defendant agreed to 
receive and sell as agent of the plaintiff all the cotton 
waste from the plaintiff's mills. The defendant was to 
receive as compensation an agreed percentage of the sales 
price, in some instances 5 per cent and in others 6 per 
cent. 

The waste-was principally shipped to River Mills at 
Greenville, S. C., and there, evidence tended to show, it 
became mixed with waste from other mills. “It may be 
inferred from the evidence,” the opinion said, “that the 
defendant itself became the actual purchaser and account- 
ed to the plaintiff.on that basis, retaining upon the trans- 
action the sales commissions fixed by the contract and 
retained the profits upon the transaction, without making 
a full disclosure to the plaintiff of the facts or that it had , 
become the purchaser.” | 


Johnston ordered that the plaintiff recover $6,607.16. 


Cotton Spinning Up 16.7% 


Washington, D. C.—-The Census’ Bureau reported that 
the cotton spinning industry operated during May at 
138.4 per cent of capacity, on a two-shift, 80-hour-week 
basis, compared with 135.3 per cent during April this 
year and 121.7 per cent during May last year. 

Spinning spindles in place May 31st totaled 24,061,836, 


of which 23,120,666 were active at some time during the 


month, compared with 24,073,448 and 23,100,202 for 
April this year, and 24,353,138 and 22,980,286 for May 
last yea.r 

Active spindle hours for May totaled 11,192,738,078, 
or an average of 465 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 11,462,971,594 and 476 for April this year, and 10,- 
286,218 and 422 for May last year. 

Active spindle hours for May and the average per spin- 
dle in. place, by States, were: 

Alabama, 943,000,769 and 514; Connecticut, 155,285,- 
093 and 297: Georgia, 1,549,669,437 and 493: Maine, 
235,033,924 and 364; Massachusetts, 1,038,156,855 and 
347; Mississippi, 75,356,424 and 477; New Hampshire, 
130,730,046 and 454; New York, 105,872,756 and 328: 
North Carolina, 2,802,719,537 and 482; Rhode Island, 
308,691,582 and 338; South Carolina, 2,881,043,052 and 
531: Tennessee, 330,693,846 and 601; Texas, 112,987.- 
940 and 467: Virginia, 304,995,512 and 480: all other 
States, 218,501,305 and 377. 


TENESOL YARN CONDITIONING AGENT 


Sets the Twist and Assures Full Regain 


Tenesol is a conditioning agent for cotton yarns. Used in dilute solu- 
tion in water, its rapid wetting action affords a complete regain in a 
minimum of time. Tenesol may be used in all types of Conditioning 
and Twist-Setting machines. Tenesol is inexpensive to use ... one 
gallon per 100 gallons of water. Write for sample and detailed in- 
formation. A Burk-Schier Laboratory and Mill Tested Product. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. - - Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Mill News 


LOWELL, N. C.—National Weaving Co., Inc.. is install. 
ing a complete system of Bahnson Air Conditioning for 
the entire mill. 


‘ Rome, Ga.—-A floor collapse at the Dillinger Spread 
Factory here caused injuries to four men recently. The 
second floor collapsed while the men were working on the 
bottom floor, thus falling on them. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.-—Southern Handkerchief Mfg. Co. 
has leased additional space here from C. C. Good, taking 
the first and second Stories and basement of 4 building at 
the intersection of South Main and Hammond Streets. 


LuRAY, VaA.-—It is reported that the Luray Textile 
Corp., which is throwing yarns, chiefly nylon, for para- 
chute cloths, will build an addition which will add ap- 
proximately 8,000 square feet to their present space of 
about 30,000 square feet. 3 


ELKIN, N. C.—At the Chatham Mfg. here the person- 
nel offices have been recently renovated and rearranged 
lor greater convenience and efficiency. The entire person- 
nel office has been moved to the second floor of the build- 
Ing, 


WILMINGTON, N. C—A recent fire at Spofford Mills 
here damaged 15 spinning frames, though not so severely 
aS to put them out of operation more than temporarily. 
The fire was thought to have originated from a defective 
motor on one of the frames, and the damage was esti- 
mated at something like $3.000. 


LAURENS, S, C.—A ney full-fashioned hosiery mill has 
been established in the building lormerly occupied by the 
Rogers Hosiery Mills. It wil] have five new 51-gauge 
tull-fashioned machines and will be affiliated with the 
Massachusetts Knitting Mills of Rockdale, Mass. E. 
Kaplan will be president and treasurer of the local mill. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. Application has been made by 
Burlington Mills Corp. here to build a $30.000 addition 
to the Greensboro Weaving Co. on South Elm Street. 

Plans call for a building 10] leet by 219 feeet, of brick 
and steel or wood construc tion, with a 13-inch brick wall. 
The company manufactures rayon piece goods. 


NAPLES, N. C—According to a report from Ewbank & 
Ewbank, realtors, the building of the Biltmore Hosiery 
(’o. here has been purchased by M. M. Rudisill, of Lin- 
cointon, N.C. The plant has not been in Operation. for 
several years, but the building is said to be in good shape. 

Mr. Rudisill will operate a specialty yarn mill in the 
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building, according to the reports, probably on war con- 
tracts, 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. The Erwin Mfg. Co. formerly 
manufacturers of men’s and boys’ underwear and outer- 
wear, operating some 576 woo] spindles and 45 knitting 
machines, is reported to be reopening for business. after 
having been closed for some time. According to reports, 
machinery is being reconditioned and calls have gone out 
to former operatives to return to work, 


Rock Hirt. ».:C.—The Rock Hill Printing & F inish- 


Ing Co., which has been on short time to some extent dur- 


Ng recent months, has issued a call to former employees 
to come back to work. according to reports. 


The reason :for the resumption of work is additional. 


orders for war work. it ic reported, chiefly dyeing. The 
plant is now said to be about 40 per cent on war work, 
and should be in full operation in a short time. with ap- 
proximately 2;000 workers on the payroll. 


Tuxopo, N. € Green River Mills. Inc., have made 
some very extensive improvements and additions to their 
plant. Among these are a waste house of fireproof con- 
struction, size 40x80 feet. also an addition that is used for 
the winder room, Two new one-process pickers will be 
installed together with feeder equipment. Recently, seven 
cards were added, and the entire plant has been repainted 
as well as the village houses. Robert W. Boys is the 
president and Ernest Boys, superintendent. 


‘Hicu Pornr, N .—Sixteen persons were injured here 
when the roof of the second story building housing the 
looping department of the Melrose Hosiery Mills here 
collapsed June 23rd. Three of the injured persons were 
more or less seriously hurt. though none are thought to be 
in critical condition. 

Inspecting the structure immediately after the Cave+in, 
Fire Chief E. K. Ingram Stated that apparently the side 
walls of an old section of the structure, which had just 
been brick veneered. spread outward and caused the cen- 
ter part of the roof to drop. Workmen were completing 
renovation work on the building. and more than a ton of 
gravel had been piled in one spot of the 22-year-old roof. 
causing it to buckle first at that point. 

Most of the city’s. fire-fighting equipment, all of the 
ambulances, emergency squads and police were quickly 
summoned to the mill, No fire broke out, however. and 
the injured persons were removed quickly from the de- 
partment in which approximately 125 people were em- 
ployed at the time of the cave-in, 

Considerable damage was done to the machinery, but 
until the full extent is ascertained, no reports are avail- 
able. 
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STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK 


THE TERRELL CLEANING 
AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic Bob- 
bin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a modern, 
compact system for increasing the efficiency and 
lowering the cost of bobbin cleaning and handling. 


Terrell Machine C0.%. 


CHARLOTTE, 


James F. Notman, Needham, Mass. N. States 
W.S8S. Jasper, Inc., Blizabeth, N. J. Pe nn. ON, and N, J. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton & Montreal . Canada 


Geo, Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng. . European Agent 


STARCH SERVICE 


Shaws 1866 our policy of Fair Service to All has been 


the bulwark of our business. It has withstood the test 
of two major wars and several depressions. Today 
our customers have confidence in our ability to protect 
their interests especially through the present 
emergency. They have confidence in the high quality 
of our textile starches . . corn, potato, wheat . . which 
reflect the craftsman’s art in skillfully converting the 


best materials the world affords. This customer 


confidence is one of our most valuable assets. We 


shall do all in our power to preserve and strengthen it. 


1011 Johnston Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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“THE B. C. LINE 


These three features of Carter Trav- 
elers are as fundamental as A. B. C.— 


Uniformity 
Quality. 
Dependability 


‘Carter Travelers are always the 
same. We see to that in our automat- 
ically controlled precision manufac- 
turing processes. 


Quality of materials and workman- 
ship is of the very best and we will 
not deviate from our set standards. 


These facts are backed by our re- 
cord and by our unfailing service, all 
of which adds up to the most impor- 
tant fact of all—dependability. You get 
just that in the A. B.C. Traveler line. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A.B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2106 S$, LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Eastern (Including Canada) C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico; LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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News 


C. G. Jones has resigned as superintendent of Fickett 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Whitehall, Ga. 


D. M. Pruette, formerly of Cliffside, N. C., is now pro- 
duction manager at Stanley Mills, Stanley, N. C. 


Jesse Wilbanks has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer of carding at Central Mills, Central, S. C. 


J. L. Teat has been made superintendent of the Fickett 
Cotton Mills, Whitehall, Ga. 


Ernest Mayo, formerly with Saco-Lowell Shops, Bidde- 
ford, Me., is now connected with the Dixie Spindle & 
Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


William A. Rhinehardt, superintendent of the Cleghorn 
Plant of Spindale Mills, Inc., Spindale, N. C., has been 
called into the army as a lieutenant. 


Junius R. Gaither, vice-president of the Ridgeview 
Hosiery Mills, Newton, N. C., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Shuford National Bank of that city. 


Nat. G. Slaughter, of the sales force of Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga., has entered the army as a second lieuten- 
ant. 


(. M. Hemphill, formerly superintendent of the Victor- 
Monaghan Mills at Greer, S. C., has been re-elected a 
magistrate at Greer after completing two terms of office. 


John A. O'Neal has withdrawn his resignation as cotton 
buyer for Springs Cotton Mills, as announced here re- 
cently, and will continue his work with Springs. 


Arthur Ross, Jr., secretary of the Tip Top Hosiery 
Mills, Asheboro, N. C., was married recently to Miss 
Margery Edwards, of Greensboro, N. C. 


George P. Kay has resigned from Spindale Mills, Spin- 
dale Mills, Spindale; N. C., to become superintendent of 
carding and spinning at Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C. 


T. M. Forbes, of Atlanta, secrétary of the Georgia Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, delivered the dedicatory 
address at the Carrollton (Ga.) High School. 


H. M. Rogers, formerly engineer at Muscogee Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga., and Excelsior Mfg. Co., Union, S. C.. 
and more recently with Lockwood Greene, Engineers. 
Inc., Spartanburg, 5. C., has. been ordered to report to 
Camp Edwards, Mass., asa first lieutenant-in the Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. Army. 
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Theo Hampton has resigned his position with the West 
Point Mfg. Co., Lanett, Ala., to become overseer of the 
spinning department of the Anniston Mfg. Co., Anniston, 
Ala. | 


Erwin Lehmann, superintendent of the Langdale Mill 
of the West Point Mfg. Co., is able to devote part time to 
his duties at the mill again following an operation: re- 
cently at LaGrange, Ga. 


Joe D. Moore, superintendent of the knitting mill of 
the Washingtan Mills Co. at Mayodan, N. C., has been 
elected secretary and treasurer of the newly-organized 
Rotary Club of Mayodan. 


John T. Hilton, professor of Yarn Manufacture at the 
Textile School of N. C. State College, has gone to Wash- 
ington to serve as textile consultant in the Quartermaster 
Corps for the summer. 


Ralph Gossett, Jr., son of the well known textile mill 
supply representative of Greenville, S. C., and grandson 
of the late J. P. Gossett, has entered naval aviation train- 
Ing. 


C. D. Morris has-been promoted from superintendent 
to president of the Palmetto (Ga.) Cotton Mills. Mr. 
Morris is a graduate of Alabama Polytechnic Institute at 
Auburn, Ala. 


Chas. N. Browder, secretary and treasurer of the Rock- 
fish Mills, Hope Mills, N. C., and Cumberland, N. C.. has 
accepted a dollar-a-year job with the War Production 
Board and will assist in securing a supply of carded 
yarns. 


Hunter Marshall Ill Is Missing, Navy Reports 


Hunter Marshall, Jr., of 1728 Queens Road, Charlotte. 
\. C., attorney, who is secretary-treasurer of the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, has received 
trom the United States Navy Department a message in- 
forming him that his son, Ensign Hunter Marshall IIT. 
United States Naval Reserves, is missing. In the main. 
the message follows: | 

“The Navy Department deeply regrets to inform you 
that your son, Ensign Hunter Marshall IIT, United States 
Naval Reserves, is missing following action in the per- 
formance of his duty and in the service of his country.” 

When the Marshalls last heard from their son he was at 
sea. That was about 30 days ago. 

Hunter Marshall III, a native of Charlotte, enlisted in 
the United States Naval Reserves last September. 

Ensign Marshall, who is 25, is a graduate of Central 
High School. He was graduated at Davidson College in 
the class of 1939. 
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HOUGHTON WOOLTOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
253 Summer St. Boston 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N. C. 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


a are Rugged, Accurate, — 
Write—Phone—Wire 


AK 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS 


| JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. 


; 
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QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
* SERVICE 


cOM PANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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Soiled 
From Cards 


Stop using oil that leaks from bearings 


to soak card clothing and stain stock. 


7 out 10 mills get highest production 
of clean sliver and safeguard card 
clothing by using drip-less, waste-less 
NON-FLUID OIL. 


They pay less for lubricant and save 
time spent in application. NON-FLUID 
OIL lasts 3 to 5 times longer than oil. | 


W rite today for descriptive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Southern Agent 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N.C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. 1. Chicago, Hl. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Sanford Mill Employees Honor Mayor Williams 

Sanford, N. C.—In appreciation of his loyalty and 
friendship and unselfish activities in their behalf, em- 
ployees of Father George Mills, formerly Sanford Cotton 
Mills, have dedicated a flag pole and marble pedestal to 
Mayor Warren R. Williams, president of the mills. 

Supt. F. L. Stack, in referring to the work done by 
President Williams, stated that in 1939-40 the mills were 
closed for several months and it looked as if they would 
remain closed. Realizing the plight of the employees 
President Williams exerted supreme efforts to get the 
mill in operation again. By his diligent efforts the mill 
was able to get a few orders at first, which were hard 
weeks, However, conditions improved and the mills are 
now operating on full time again. 


OBITUARY 


J. W. NIPPER 


Florence, Ala.—J. W. Nipper, for the past 19 years 
superintendent of the Florence Cotton Mills, died June 
21st following a short. illness. 

Mr. Nipper, who was born in Lexington, 5. C., was a 
member of the First Baptist Church, and a communicant 
of Florence Lodge No. 14, A. F. & A. M. 


CRAWFORD F. JAMES 


Marion, N. C.-Crawford F. James, 64, outstanding 
citizen, industrialist and philanthropist, died here June 
16th of a heart attack. 

Mr. James was born on March 6, 1878, near Spartan- 
burg, S. C., the son of Chris- 
topher C. and Minerva 
Blanton James. Early he be- 
came interested in mill work, 
and he came to Marion in 
1912 from Mount Pleasant, 
where he had been operating 
a hosiery mill. 

His first position here was 
as superintendent of the 
Marion Knitting Mills, In 
1916, however, he organized 
the Elizabeth James Mill No. 
1, and in 1939 he organized 
| the Elizabeth James Mill No. 
2, which now employs well over 100 workers in the mak- 
ing of women’s full-fashioned hosiery. 

Mr. James was also president of the Etta Paper Box 
Co.. and owner of the James Hotel, and was head of the 
McDowell County Republican Executive Committee. He 


was Officially delegated to represent North Carolina at 


the Wilkie notification ceremonies. 

Mr. James is survived by his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
James, for whom he named his mills; a son, Jack C. 
James, and a daughter, Mrs. C. V. Lael, of Glen Alpine; 
and four grandchildren. Mr. James also leaves three 
brothers and a sister, A. N. James and C. V. James, of 
Mount Pleasant, |. M. James, of Omaha, Neb., and Mrs. 
J. A. Cline. 
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E. W. HOLLISTER 


Spartanburg, S. C_.—E. W. (Ted) Hollister, 40, popu- 
lar textile machinery representative of Spartanburg, died 
suddenly at his home here June 19th. 

Mr. Hollister, Southern 
representative for Merrow 
Machine Co., Sjostrom Ma- 
chine Co., and other manu- 
facturers, was well known 

and liked throughout the 
textile South. He was a na- 
tive of Connecticut, but had 
been in the South for many 
years. 

Surviving are his. wife, 
Mrs. Loree Gaines Hollister, 
of Spartanburg; one daugh- 
ter, Miss Claire Gaines Hol- 

_lister, of Spartanburg; his 
father, W. C. Hollister, of Unionville, Conn.; and one sis- 
ter, Mrs. L. H. Tallmadge, of Hartford, Conn. 


COL. HERBERT FAY GAFFNEY 

Columbus, Ga——Col. Herbert Fay Gaffney, 71, for 25 
years a representative of Sonoco Products Co., of Harts- 
ville, S. C., died at City Hospital here 
after an illness of several weeks. 

The eldest son of Capt. Robert 
Michaie and Mary Service Gaffney, 
both of Spartanburg, S. C:, he was 
born there in 1870. 

Mr. Gaffney was a Knight Templar 
and Shriner, and had served as deputy 
district grand master of Masons in 
South Carolina. He was a colonel on 
the staff of Governor McSweeney in South Carolina and 
also a lieutenant-colonel in the militia of that State, which 
later became the National Guard. 


D. O. JAMES 


L). O. James, aged 47, for the past eight years overseer 


of carding at Central Mills, Central, S. C.. died at his 


home April 25, 1942. 
JACK WARD 

Pelham, 5. C.—Jack Ward, 82, for 40 years superin- 
tendent of Pelzer Mills and a pioneer in Southern textiles, 
died at his home near here June 15th. 

A native of England, Mr. Ward came to the United 
States at the age of 19 and, for a time, was superintendent 
of a Philadelphia, Pa., textile plant. Subsequently, he be- 
gan his long connection with Pelham Mills. In. 1934. he 
retired after approximately five decades of textile service. 

He was a member of the Pelham Baptist Church and 
keenly interested in community, church and civic affairs. 


J. F. DAVIS 


Pelzer, S. C-—James F. Davis, 69, retired master me- 
chanic at Pelzer Mills, died suddenly June 21st at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Clarence Robinson. 
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EARNED THE NAVY 


; 


To the United States Navy and to the Nation, we “Well Done.” 


We are proud of the privilege of 
of American Blower pledge the unstinted devotion 


working under the Navy “E” burgee — proud to 


é of our reg merely wag Rear "ts effort. = hether wear the insignia conferred on us. By our progress 
sstined for use on the battle lines, or to equi ; 
de in production, we shall continue to demonstrate 
other essential industries for production of vital 
material —the products of our efforts, we pledge, our patriotism and determination to win. We are 


will continue to measure up to the standard of mindful of our responsibilities. We are working, 
excellence that is worthy of the commendation, and shall continue to work, for Victory! 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SsIROCCO COMPANY, LTD.,. WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of AMERICAN Radiator and “Standard” Sanitary Corporation 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. lI. 


David Clark President and Managing Editor 
Junius M, Smith Vice-President and Business Manager 
Ellis Royal” - Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year payable in advance” - 
Other Countries in Postal Union . . - 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers, Items pertaining 
to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Rubber Reserves Corporation 


Seldom has anything aroused our resentment 
as much as the actions of members of the Rubber 
Reserves Corporation as disclosed by Radio 


Commentator Fulton Lewis, Jr., in a series of. 


broadcasts about one week ago. 

In a manner which indicated that he wished to 
be fair and that he was only making statements 
which could be substantiated, Mr. Lewis showed 
that the officials of the Rubber Reserves Corpor- 
ation were handing out millions of Government 
funds to people behind one process of making 
rubber but who could not be expected ‘to get into 


production in less than one year but apparently 


were blocking every effort of persons and firms 
who wished to produce rubber from alcohol made 
from wheat and who could begin delivering rub- 
ber in four months without Government financ- 
ing. 

To make the situation worse, Mr. Lewis show- 
ed that all the synthetic rubber in Germany and 
Russia was being produced from alcohol made 
from grains. 

He also showed that rubber made from wheat 
was of equal quality but cost less than rubber 
made from the other process. 

The largest manufacturer of alcohol in the 
world is located in Philadelphia and has a small 
plant manufacturing synthetic rubber, of high 
quality, but the Rubber Reserves Corporation 
officials, many of whom were in private life con- 
nected with firms interested in the other process. 
refused to permit it to have the materials neces- 
sary to build a large plant at its own expense. 
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Nebraska interests, also wishing to make rub- 
ber from wheat, presented evidence that they 
had options upon the necessary boilers and had 
all the funds they needed but did need 150 tons 
of steel for buildings. 

The officials of the Rubber Reserves Corpora- 
tion, although they had agreed to provide large 
amounts of steel and many millions of Govern- 
ment funds for the erection of plants for the 
manufacture of rubber upon the other process, 
blocked the manufacture of rubber from wheat 
by refusing to permit the Nebraska men to ob- 
tain priorities for the small amount of steel they 
required. 

According to Fulton Lewis, Jr., and we under- 
stand that his findings have now been confirmed 
by a sub-committee of the U.S. Senate, the Rub- 
ber Reserves Corporation is planning to spend 
millions of Government funds for a _ process 
which will produce rubber in the summer of 
1943. 

The “rubber from wheat” group apparently 
can produce a very large volume of high grade 
rubber in four months, without Government 
financing, but their plans have been blocked. 

Another group is prepared to supply a very 
large amount of rubber, which is not suitable for 


tires, but is better than high grade rubber for. 
lining army tanks and could: relieve much of the 


demand upon our rubber stock pile. 

Their process does not even require wheat and 
their plants could be put in operation in a few 
weeks, but the Rubber Reserves Corporation has 
blocked them by denying priorities for the small 
amount of steel they require. 

If Commentator Fulton Lewis, Jr., has told 
the truth, as we believe he has, many of those 
who now control the Rubber Reserves Corpora- 
tion are entitled to rank beside Benedict Arnold. 

Within a few weeks many people will be 
forced, by lack of tires, to store their cars and 
they should be given the facts and know that the 
scarcity of rubber is due to a group, most of 
whose former connections were with one process 
of making rubber, and that it cannot be consid- 
ered a coincidence that they have blocked every 
effort of those who wished to make rubber from 
wheat. 

We are at war and this is no time for men to 
secure key positions in a Government bureau and 
use them to protect the interests of those with 
whom they were formerly connected and to 
block the efforts of a competitive group. 

We had the idea that the Rubber Reserves 
Corporation was organized for the purpose of 
securing a more adequate supply of rubber but 
it appears to us that their actions have been 
largely directed towards preventing the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber. 
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Quaker Meadows 


Sod Will in the 
outh in Many 
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Quaker Meadows Mills, Inc. 


By B. ELLIS ROYAL 


OR a number of years statistics have shown a con- 
1?) tinuous drop in the number of spindles operated on 
cotton textiles in this country. So far as we have 
been able to find out, there hasn’t been a completely new 
cotton mill, equipped with new machinery, installed in the 
South since the early 1920’s. So we feel that the opening 
of such a mill, brand new from the ground up, deserves 
to be featured. | 
The Quaker Meadows Mills, Inc., under the leadership 
of Bascom B. Blackwelder, was started when materials 


were scarce, completed when materials were much more . 


dear, and is now operating. How Mr. Blackwelder man- 
aged to get new machinery and priority ratings is his and 
the War Department's secret, but the type of product 
produced at his plant, coarse yarns and twine, is certainly 
in demand at this time, for war needs. 

On a basis of spindles it is a comparatively small plant. 
On a basis of production and efficiency it is definitely im- 
portant. Large packages, flexibility of machinery, proper 
plant layout, availability of transportation facilities, and 
adaptation of modern design may presage a general move- 
ment toward modernization of existing plants following 
the present debacle. Mills are wearing out their machin- 
ery at a rapid rate today,.and it cannot be replaced until 
after the war. 7 

Manufacturers of textile machinery are now almost 
completely tied up on the manufacture of war goods. 
Manufacturers who would like to modernize their plants 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to obtain the necessary 
materials. However, one thing they 
can do, is to make plans now to 
modernize and streamline their opera- 
tions following the war, when machines 
and materials will again be available 
and we submit that the Quaker Mead- 
ows plant is a good example of a well 
planned mill, worthy of study by other 
mill men. 

The plant was designed and built to 
eliminate every bit of unnecessary 
hauling of materials, and such hauling 
as must be done is accomplished with 
the most efficient carriers possible. The 
Bascom’B. Blackwelder Cards feed directly to the lappers which 

gainer are spaced equally across the rows of 
cards. The lappers feed directly to the drawing. The 
drawing frame tenders can supply sliver to the roving 
frames almost without moving out of their tracks, and 
the spinning frames are a matter of a few feet from. the 
roving. All through the plant each process. is so. close. to 
the following one that hauling and handling is almost 
non-existant. 
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Officers 


Officers of the concern are as follows: President and 
treasurer, Bascom B. Blackwelder; secretary, M. E. New- 
ton; buyer, Archie W. Shuford; superintendent, F. P. 
Bodenheimer. 

PLANT STATISTICS: 4,800 spinning spindles; 1,440 
twister spindles; fluorescent lighting throughout ( Miller) ; 
unit heaters mounted overhead (Young Radiator Co.); 
maple floors; lubrication by The Texas Co.; Kennett 
trucks, doff boxes, roving cans; Westbrook elevator to 
shipping room; Gardner-Denver 7x7 air compressor: 
opening, picking, carding, drawing, spinning and twisting 


by Saco-Lowell; winding machinery by Foster; motors by 


Alhis-Chalmers, Westinghouse, General Electric; humidi- 
fication by Bahnson, arranged to give good circulation of 
air and humidity at all times. 

Photo’s and short descriptions of the processes follow: 


Opening 


, 
— Py 
4 
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we... 


Ten steel blending feeders (Style No. 7), grouped 


3-4-3 as individual units, can handle three separate mixes 


or blends at the same time. Each of these units feeds one 
picker, with no mixing of the stock between the opening 
room and the lap. This makes it possible to change 
blends, mixes, etc., with a minimum of lost production. 
For example, where in most plants it would be necessary 
to shut down all opener room and picker machinery, 
cleaning them out thoroughly before beginning a new mix, 
at this plant only one line, or one-third of the productive 
capacity, need be stopped off and cleaned, while the other 


two-thirds, continues normal production, This feature 


might not be so important to plants on standard goods of 
one kind, but it demonstrates the flexibility of modern 
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textile machinery when properly planned and installed, serve. Beater speeds are 1200 R.P.M., fan speeds, 1050 
and would prove a boon to plants on varied production R.P.M. Knockoff is positive. 
where changes in mixes or blends are commonplace. Too, 
the blending feeders are ere to handle high density 
compressed cotton. 

STATISTICS: 10 Sap Lowel steel blending feeders, de- 


STATISTICS: Three condensors; three lattice openers: 
three Centrif-Air machines, with Westinghouse motors: 
three pickers, Allis-Chalmers motors; pickers deliver a 
15-ouince lap, 49 yards in length, with one-half: pound 


f livering to thre ixing feed tables; General Electric 
feed tables; General tolerance each way on weight. Rejects have been about 
ontrois; : he ‘rs motors: automatic signi gents; 

built-in fan exhaust and air filters: large, well lighted area 

. for opening bales; bales to be brought from nearby ware- 
house on automatic conveyor. ; 7 
Carding 
Picker Room 
ty 


The 82 new cards have as standard equipment auto- 
matic strippers, stripped manually only for grinding. Run- 
3 ning at normal speed of 170 R.P.M. on the cylinder, they 

Stock from opener room delivers to three separate No. are producing 11 pounds per hour of 50 grain sliver, with 
11, Saco-Lowell condensers feeding three No. 12 lattice approximately 13 pounds capacity in the can to the doff. 
openers, then to three Centrif-Air machines and to the Doffing time runs about 60 minutes, with a doffer speed 
three one-process pickers. The pickers are each equipped of 10'4 R.P.M. Allis-Chalmers motors, Graton & Knight 
with two Kirschner beaters (carding) and a blending re- _ belting. 


Standard Thruout 
QUAKER MEapows MILL 


One of the newest and most outstanding cordage mills 
in the country is completely equipped with the BAHNSON 
Type L HumIpiFiers and MASTER B CONTROLS. 


A Modern Humidifying System for a Modern Plant! 


AIR CONDITIONING 


THE BAHNSON CO., 
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Superintendent Bodenheimer 


Drawing and Roving 


te 


m 


Immediately adjacent to the cards are the four sliver 
lappers, spaced so that there is a minimum of movement 
of the roving cans from the rows of cards. With sixteen 
ends up, the lap produced weighs 131% pounds, and is 
doffer onto lap trucks which need be moved only a matter 
of a few feet to be ready for the drawing frames. As may 
be seen in the accompanying photo’s, the lappers, drawing 
and roving frames are in direct line, and hauling of mate- 
rial is at an absolute minimum. A bright light flashes on 
each lapper as the electric stop motion indicates a full lap. 

The 72 deliveries of drawing are spaced so that each 
unit of drawing equipment serves one of the roving 
frames, so that the movement of the roving cans is less 
than 10 feet from one process to another. Dayco rolls are 
used on the 5-roller controlled draft drawing, with a me- 
chanical trumpet type stop motion. The draft is approxi- 
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mately 16, with a front roller speed of 330 R.P.M. Mo- 
tors are by Allis-Chalmers, V-belts by Goodrich. 

The six roving frames of 80 spindles each’are spaced 
across the mill, facing each other, so that their production 
moves directly to the spinning frames, which are in the 
next line. Each two frames service spinning frames across 
their length, so that roving need be hauled only a few 
feet. 


The 12x6-inch bobbins hold approximately 44 ounces 
net roving weight. The three-roll drafting, with spring 
weighting, is equipped with Dayco rolls, and the roving 
size now being run is .50, .60 and .70 hank. Motors are 
by Allis-Chalmers with V-belt driven twin disc clutch, 
special J-3 cone and spur gear compound and chain drive. 


Spinning 


The spinning frames mark the beginning of the extra 
large package principal in this plant. While the other 
processes have been flexible, containing many features of 
note, the package sizes have been normal for those ma- 
chines. From the spinning on, through to the finishec 
product, the package sizes are the maximum. for the in- 
dustry. 


STATISTICS: 20 frames, of 240 spindles each; 3” ring 
diameter, 434” gauge, tape drive; about 51 feet overall 
length; front roller speed, 196 on 8’s; spindle speed rang 
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NEW SPEED RECORDS 


FOR. 


WAR SHIPMENTS 


WITH 


ACME STEEL PRODUCTS | | 


FASTER PACKING AND SHIPPING 
WITH ACME STEELSTRAP 


The war program needs textiles—in quantity and 

quickly! Acme Steeelstrap is helping textile mills meet 

\ those demands... . by helping the packing room keep pace 
| with production. Operators use Acme Steelstrappers, the 
fastest, automatically seal-fed strapping tools ever built — 
which tension, seal and cut the strap with two easy move- 
ments. To further speed up the job, a handy coil holder 
or another Acme accessory is used— keeps strap and seals 
within easy, convenient reach. Acme Steelstrap meets all 


Federal strapping specifications. 


ACME BALE TIE BANDS HELP 
INCREASE CAR CAPACITY 


) ‘Conserving loading capacity is vitally important today. 


i] Acme Bale Tie Bands ... when used for baling . . . make 
possible the compressed type of bale which permits maxt- 
mum utilization of valuable carloading space as well as 
increased warehousing facilities. Then too, tare weight 


is cut, thereby reducing shipping costs. 


MORE SPEED TO BOX STITCHING 
WITH ACME SILVERSTITCHERS 


Plants jammed with war orders move goods faster 


when aided by the new, low-cost Acme Silverstitchers. 


Besides greater speed, they assure important savings in 
material. Built to perform as a unit, Acme stitching wire 
; and equipment assure stitching satisfaction. Acme Silver- 
| stitchers are furnished to meet any stitching requirement. 
Acme Steelstrap, Bale Tie Bands and Silverstitchers 


can help you meet your war order requirements, too. Be 


sure to send for full details today. There is no obligation. 


AUME STEEL COMPANY avenue’ ananra 


7 146 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
ALSO BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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QUAKER MEADOWS MILLS, INC., HILDEBRAN, NORTH CAROLINA... MR. BASCOM BLACKWELDER, PRES. 


Quaker 
THE NEWEST COMPLETE SPINNING MILL 
IN THE UNITED STATES... 


will establish higher standards of production and 
quality for single and ply yarns in coarse counts. 
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The production equipment,” all by Saco-Lowell, 
combines the experience of the mill’s practical 
a executives and the Saco-Lowell engineering staff 
: . resulting in an unusually effective routine for 
efficient coarse yarn manufacture. : 


From opening through twisting every square foot 

of floor space has been utilized to achieve the ideal 

in continuity of production and coordination 

| between successive steps in processing. Emphasis 
| has been given to the reduction of waste, spoilage 
and useless transportation of stock ... to the 
attainment of low maintenance and 


Here’s an advance showing of the mill of tomorrow 
... a mill to be watched for a demonstration of 
coarse yarn production using custom-built special- 
ized equipment. 


We predict a steady, continuous growth for Quaker 
Meadows, and extend our congratulations to the 
- management for their courage and foresight in the 
timely completion of this fine plant. 
~ 
#F7 Cleaning and Blending Feeders 
Steel Feed Tables | 
#11 Dust and Waste Extractors 


One Process Pickers, with Blending Reserve and 
Automatic Controlled Feed - 


* Revolving Flat Cards, with Continuous Strippers 
Model 37 Lap Winders | 
Controlled Draft Drawing 

Roving Frames 

Better Draft Spinning 


| 
Model 4 High Duty Heavy Twisters 4 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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from 5,000 to 7,000 R.P.M.: No. 2 flange ring: double 
flange; idler pulleys ball bearing; combination wind, 9 


traverse, 10'4” paper tube by American Paper Tube Co.; 


wide range vari-pitch drive by Allis-Chalmers; Roth long 


draft; Eclipse bobbin holders with brake to prevent rov- 
ing winding off due to overhead cleaners which are to. be 
installed later; Dayco rolls; aluminum die cast solid sep- 
arators (the last for the duration of the war). 


Winding 


Further demonstrating the large package principal, to 
which all plants will likely have to go in the highly com- 
petitive period following the war, the winding of spinning 
bobbins for the twisters is accomplished on two. Foster 
No. 102 High Speed Winders. With 100 spindles each 


these two winders are able to take care of the production 
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of the 20 spinning frames, winding at a rate of 550 yards 
per minute, producing a 4'4-pound package for the twist- 
ers. Motors are by Westinghouse, V-belts by Goodrich. 


Twisting 


Anticipating the scarcity of bronze travelers, and ex- 
ploding the idea of not being able to run steel against 
steel, the twister room is equipped throughout with hori- 
zontal rings of steel, with steel travelers. With large ring, 
heavy duty twisters, this company is manufacturing yarns 
as heavy as 8-ply with steel travelers running on steel 
rings. 


Unique features of the twisters are: the motor, Allis- 
Chalmers, which is installed under the frames, rather 
than on the outside, which is common practice; the lifter 
rods, to be explained later; variable speed drive; and re- 
versible drive features. 


In the past, lifter rods actuating the ring rail on twist- 
ers have operated from cams and weights. On this new 
twister the weights have been dispensed with and the 
ring ratl is operated from a cam and enclosed springs. In 
addition, whereas before the lifter rods operated as rods, 


running in bearings located on the base rail; these new 
rods are offset, run as rigid bearings on rods set to the 
frame, and are as steady at the top of the traverse as they 
are at the bottom. To demonstrate the steadiness of the 
rails at the top of the traverse, Superintendent Boden- 


Quaker Meadows Mill 


Please Accept Congratulations and Our Wish 


for Your Every Success 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C.. 
L. Everett Taylor Southern Agent 
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The summer run around is old 


stuff to all-season Dayco Tem- 
pered Roll Coverings. They keep 
rolling on—casually as a cooling 
breeze when the thermometer 
acts like a golfing duffer and 
tries to break a hundred. No 
flattening! No distorting! No 
grooving! Dayco’s unvarying 
properties reduce down time to 
a negligible minimum and so 
cut maintenance costs. In other 
words, Dayco Tempered Koll 
Coverings set a new high in the 
production of uniform yarn. 
They are built, engineered and 
proved to give you a longer run 
in any season and cost less-per- 
month in the bargain. 

THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 

TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION, 
DAYTON, OHIO:  WAYNESVILLE.N. C. 


The Originators and Pioneers of 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 


GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building . Greenville, S. C. 
EXPORT DIVISION 
DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CORP. 


38 Pearl Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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afting- 


proved ar 
1. impr —l\ess 


2. No grooving 
ends dow”: 


3 Unaffected by tem- 


perature changes: 


4. Lower net ro 
5. Long service 
6. Easy apply: 
hioning- 
_ Proper cvs me 
; Not affected by hard en 


9, Static free. 
10. Oil resisting: 


bular 
One piece '¥ 
2 Produce more yniform yarn 


licosts. 
life. 
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heimer balanced a five-cent piece on edge on the ring rail, 
with the frame in action, at the top of the traverse. Ap- 
parently, with this innovation, lifter rod bearing replace- 
ment will be largely eliminated, and vibration and chatter 
at the top of traverse will be minimized. 


Idler pulleys on these frames are ball bearing, and the 
cylinders are set higher than has been-the practice in the 
past. allowing the frames to be changed to reverse twist 
without any adjustments other than the reversing of the 
drive on the motors. 


STATISTICS: Ring size, 51%”, horizontal. type; 12 
frames, 120 spindles per twister; Allis-Chalmers motors 
and_ variable speed drive; spindle speed 2500 to 3500; 
ball bearing idler pulleys with reversible drive; package 
size to 2'4 pounds net. 


Final Winding and Packaging 


Moving from the twisting to the packaging for final 
shipment, the plant is equipped with four Foster heavy 
duty. 72-spindle No. 40 and No. 77 winders, several ball 
winders. and a ball warp machine. Plans are to install 
several Brownell twisters in the near future. 

The packaging and shipping room are in the basement 
floor, which is well lighted and ventilated, with plenty of 
room for operations. With a variety of packages, as 
shown, goods are shipped in corrugated containers, strap- 
ped with Acme Steel’s steelstrapping. 
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The plant is conveniently located so that shipments may 
be made by rail, with the railroad only a few feet behind 
the plant, or by truck, with the highway immediately in 
front of the plant. 

Quaker Meadows Mills unquestionably ranks with the 
most completely equipped and best arranged cotton tex- 
tile mills in the country. 


Clark’s Weave Room Calculations 


...can be of much assistance to mills 
changing over from other constructions 
to bag osnaburg and bag sheeting 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1225 - - - . Charlotte, N C. 


Our Congratulations and Best Wishes to 


Quaker Meadows Mill 


CARTER TRAVELER CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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This 


ALSO 


*SUUTHEHN ANITTER 


AND OTHER 


CLARK PUBLICATIONS 


ARE 


Produced In Our Plant 


We specialize in mill forms and number 
among our clients many of the best known 


textile mills in the South. 


THE MOST COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT BE- 
TWEEN RICHMOND AND ATLANTA. 


N. 


N. W. Foust, Manager 
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Publication 


Washburn Printing Co. 


Up to Date Machinery 


QUAKER MEADOWS MILLS. INC., Selected the 


For An 
Up to Date Mill 


O 


Following FOSTER Models for its Fine New Mill: 


MODEL 102—Winding large size Wood Tube 
Packages for Twister: Supply and 
Paper Tubes for Sales Yarn 

Wit Sales Pac age 


MODEL V7 —Wit ding raverse eC ise 
Wind Sales Packages 
MODEL 23—Win Tray erst en Win 
Sale: Packade: 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


Westfield, Mass. 


Southern Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes 


for all counts and kinds of yarns 
and used in the new 


Quaker Meadows Mill 


to whose management we extend our 


best wishes for their continued success 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


Box 843, Greenvilie, S. C. 


John E. Humphries. . . 
John H. O'Neil 
H. Reid Lockman 
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Box 720, Atlanta. Ga. 
} Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. i 


More Dollars Per Man Per Month in the 
PAY-ROLL PLAN / 


TO WIN THIS WAR, more — Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is the 


and more billions are needed time— a 
1. To secure wider employee par- 


ticipation. | 
MONTH IN WAR BOND SALES é 


ALONE! 2. To encourage employees to increase | : 
the amount of their allotments for 
This means a minimum of 10 percent . 


é Bonds, to an average of at least 10 
of the gross pay roll invested in War 


percent of earnings—because 
reset in ne —. office, firm, and “token” payments will not win this 
actory in the land. 


war any more than “‘token’’ resis- 
Best and quickest way to raise this tance will keep the enemy from 
money—and at the same time to “brake” 


our shores, our homes. 
inflation—is by stepping up the Pay- | h 
Roll War Savings Flan, having every If your firm has not already installed 


the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is 
company offer every worker the chance 
to buy MORE BONDS. | 
Truly, in this War of Survival, 


VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY 
WINDOW. 


If your firm has already inetidind the 


the time to do so, For full- details, plus 
samples of result-getting literature and 
promotional helps, .write, wire, or 
omen War Savings Staff, Section E, 

reasury Department, 709 Twelfth 


Street NW,, Washington, D. C. 


U. S. War Savings Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America’s all-out war program by 


Textile Bulletin 
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Which Was Last New Mill 


Which was the last completely new mill built 
in the South, prior to the erection of the Quaker 
Meadow Mills, Inc., Hildebran, N. C.., which is 
described in this issue? 

There have been new mill buildings equipped, 
wholly or partially, with second hand machinery 
and there have been additions to existing mills, 
equipped with new machinery, but there seems 
to be some doubt about the last mill built and 
equipped throughout with new machinery. 

We would like to hear from those who can an- 
swer this question. They should give name of 
mill and date of construction. 


- 


Upheld By Supreme Court 


- The Supreme Court of North Carolina, in ren- 
dering a decision in the suit of a cotton mill 
against a cotton waste dealer, said: | 

“It may be inferred from the evidence that the defend- 
ant itself became the actual purchaser and accounted to 
the plaintiff on that basis, retaining upon the transaction 
the sales commissions fixed by the contract and retaining 
the profits upon the transaction, without making a full 
disclosure to the plaintiff of the facts or that it had be- 
come the purchaser.” 

Thus the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
after examining the evidence, upholds the state- 
ment made by the TExTILE BULLETIN, a few 
years ago, when it exposed the system under 
which cotton mills were being defrauded by 
some cotton waste dealers. 

As the result of our exposure cotton mills have 
received refunds which are known to total more 
than $200,000. There were also certain private 
settlements which greatly increased that figure. 

At that, cotton mills received only a fraction 
of the amount which they were entitled and there 
is much evidence to the effect that, over the pe- 
riod of a few years, Southern cotton mills were 
deprived of over $1,000,000 of waste sales which 
belonged to them. 


War Materials Required 


When the Russians claimed that they com- 
pletely crushed the 13th Infantry Division of the 
German 10th Army Corps, the report said: 


The Germans left on the field of battle 12,000 soldiers 
killed. 

Material captured is 185 guns, 135 trench mortars, 29 
tanks, 340 machine-guns, 4,150 automatic rifles and rifles, 
450 motor vehicles, 320 motorcycles, 560 bicycles, 15 
tractors, 125 railway wagons, eight railway engines, 14,- 
O00 artillery shells, 9,700 mines, 1,300,000 rounds of am- 
munition, 6,350 hand-grenades, 53 pontoons, 105 kilo- 
meters of telephone cable, 27 radio stations, 385 para- 
chutes and 335 horses. 
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Many stores of food, ammunition and equipment have 
been captured, The number still is being counted. 

The fact that a single infantry division re- 
quired all of that equipment should make us real- 
ize the size of our task in building equipment for 
our own army. 


The John L. Lewis Racket 


The Washington Merry-Go-Round gives the 
following as the salaries of John L. Lewis, organ- 
izer of the CIO, but now of UMW only, and his 
family:. 

John L. Lewis, president, United Mine Workers $25,000* 
Kathryn Lewis, daughter, secretary-treasurer, 

District 50, UMW 7,500* 

Denny Lewis, brother, head of United Construc- 


tion Workers Organizing Committee 10,000* 
J. R. Bell, brother-in-law, CIO controller 6,000 
Orin Miller, brother-in-law, superintendent of the 

UMW office building in Indianapolis, Ind. 5,000 
Dan Collins, brother-in-law, CIO organizer 3.600 
Williany Thomas, cousin, superintendent UMW 

building in Washington 5,000 
Margaret Lindig, sister-in-law of Denny, UMW 

stenographer 2,400 
Ann Miller, daughter of brother-in-law Orin Mil- 

ler, UMW stenographer 2,400 
Son-in-law of Floyd Bell, another Lewis brother- 

in-law, District 50 organizer . 3,600 

Total Lewis family payroll $70,500 


*In addition to their big salaries, Lewis, his daughter 
and brother also have fat expense accounts. What they 
spend is their secret. No figures have ever been rev ealed, 
even to union members. 


No wonder the CIO and UMW beat-up work- 
ers who refuse to join their organizations and 
pay initiation fees and dues because many must 
contribute to provide such salaries. 


Hunter Marshall 


Hunter Marshall, Jr., secretary and treasurer 
of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
North Carolina, has the sincere sympathy of the 
entire textile industry in the bereavement which 
has come to him. | 

On June 28th he received a communication 


‘from the U.S. Navy which said: 


‘The Navy Departme nt deeply regrets to inform. you 
that your son, Ensign Hunter Marshall III, United States 
Naval Reserves, is missing following action in the per- 
formance of his duty and in the service of his country.” 


Ensign Marshall was 25 and graduated at Da- 
vidson College in the class of 1939. 

That such sorrow could come to a friend, 
brings home to us the fact that we are in a war 
and that many of our finest young men will be 
called upon to make the supreme sacrifice for 
their country and its ideals and for our liberty. 
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The Use of 


Genuine Replacement Parts 


machined properly, will do much toward 


prolonging the life of 


TRAVERSE GRINDERS 


We stock parts for every type of 


Traverse Grinder made 


WORCESTER, MASS. + 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
REPAIRING FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


ROY & SON COMPANY 


+ GREENVILLE, S. C. 


J 


VALVOLINE 


1866 76 YEARS 1942 


_ First in the Field - First in Quality - Firstin Progress 


VALVOLINE Users Include Many 
of the South’s Largest Textile Mills 


PENNSYLVANIA OIL CO. 


Distributors 


‘CHARLOTTE, WORTH CAROLINA 


SALE 
Brand New Westinghouse 


LOOM MOTORS 


Immediate Shipment 


34 H. P. — 1200 R.P.M. — 550 V. 
3 PHASE, 60 CYCLES 


ARMATURE WINDING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


1001 W. First St. 
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TELEPHONE 729. 


“BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


| PARTS 


GASTONIA, 
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the 


MILL ELECTRICIAN 


T. D. MacFARLANE | 


HERE probably has never been a time when electri- 

cal supplies and equipment, were so scarce and hard 

to find as now. 
this, as are their master mechanics and engineers whose 
task it is to keep the mills and finishing plants on an un- 
interrupted operating schedule. 

In most mills, the old standby and safety -factor, the 
shut-down over the week-end, is a thing of the past. The 
problem of continuity of electrical services becomes all 
the more important and difficult as a result. 

As most head electricians know, a good part of. the 
electrical crew’s time is taken up with routine mainte- 
nance such as cleaning and lubrication of motors, which 
job is often entrusted to the least experienced man in the 


crew. Those continuing such practices under twenty-four- . 


hour, seven-day-week operating conditions are taking a 
big chance of losing equipment which cannot be replaced 
without a great deal of trouble and lost time, if at all. 

It is frequently excusable to lose a motor. It is not 
excusable to fail to give all motors all practical attention 
which their importance and the circumstances demand. If 
you are having trouble catching the equipment stopped, 
so you can give it the proper attention, it is up to the 
head electrician (and the master mechanic's or engineer's 
responsibility) to consult with the overseers of the various 
departments in order to arrange for short and necessary 
shut-downs for electrical motor maintenance. If the over- 
seer does not co-operate, go to the superintendent with 
the problem. He wants stoppages as little as anyone, but 
he realizes that equipment must be properly maintained 
if production is to continue. 

The point I am trying to make is that everything that 
has formerly been done on week-ends to such electrical 
equipment as motors, starters, bearings, switchgears, etc., 
must now be done without the benefit of the week-end 
shut-downs, must be done almost twice as often, and to 
an infinite degree better. 

A smooth running spinning motor is a nice piece of 
equipment so long as it is in production, but let it shoot 
a coil or two, and you are in for trouble. You snatch it 
out, put in a spare (which you would normally have un- 
less the frames were recently installed), rush the offend- 
ing stator to the shop for rewinding, or to the. nearest 
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All plant executives are aware of . 


job shop. From that minute, and until you get it repaired, 
it will occupy your mind and plague you. That motor 
couldn't be any more valuable than if it were made of 
pure gold, and if the spinning room overseer is on his toes 
he won't let you forget it, either. 

The above is a simple case involving a small unit of the 
total production. Suppose you had lost a boiler feed 
pump motor, a humidifier pump motor, or one on a tenter 
range? You don't usually have spares for these, and if 
one of them goes out on you, you will appreciate the value 
of organizing a good system of electrical preventative 
maintenance, if you haven't before. 

The same thing that happens to motors can also hap- 
pen to your starters, transformers, and auxiliary equip- 
ment, so the task is manifold and takes a lot of planning 
and doing if you are to stay on top of the job instead of 
it on you. | 

As sustained hot weather comes on, the sooner the 
power and lighting transformers around the plant are 
given a good “megging,” the oil tested, filtered, or re- 
placed if necessary, the safer will be your operating 
schedules for the future. | 

kor most mills this past winter has been one of unusual 
activity and steady operations, and the longer these es- 
sential services are postponed the greater may be the ex- 
pected consequences when trouble does occur. 


Plan Systematic Shut-Down 


If you are on three-shift, seven-day schedule and .are 
failing to get around to you equipment, you will be doing 
all concerned a favor if you will at once get together with 
the master mechanic, departmental overseers, etc., and 
with the management’s approval, schedule a systematic 
shut-down of blocks of looms, frames, cards, etc., for the 
time required to service the motors and control auxilia- 
ries. It doesn’t take nearly as long to check your air gaps, 
change the oil, inspect rings, blow out a motor, check 
starter contacts, connections,'etc., as it does to replace a 
burned out bearing or stator. 


Once you have made up your mind to get on with the 
job, you will find that the other fellows around the mill 
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are glad to co-operate, and your job will be easier for 
such teamwork. If ever teamwork on an all-embracing 
scale were needed in almost everything we do, it is now, 
and it is just as important in a textile mill as in a powder 
plant. | 

In passing there is something to remember. Try not to 
let personal and interdepartmental prejudices handicap 
you and cause you and your plant to fall down in the 
effort to do the job and do it right. The work is greater 
in importance than any individual’s pet ideas or whims. 


Men Work Staggered Shifts 


When you have worked out some practical schedule of 
servicing your electrical equipment you will find that the 
next and probably the most difficult part of the program 
is to place your men over the entire week to do the rou- 
tine trouble shooting, changing if any (there always is), 
and the servicing we have been talking about. 

Under present conditions this is going to probably 
mean a good bit of second and third shift work, which in 
the past was done on the first. Except in rare instances 
most men prefer to work on the first shift, but as this 
standard practice is obviously becoming impractical in 
many cases, some other methods must be employed. It 
seems that the practice of a man, or group, working one 
shift for some period of time such as two weeks or a 
month and then swapping with another man or group on 
another shift would be fair to all concerned. The success 


of such a plan has been demonstrated in some of the’ 


larger industrial plants in the country and inyolves all the 
personnel.- It is logical to expect that any leeway per- 
mitting a shut-down of equipment will be scheduled to 
come on either the second or third shift, so it is simply 
an existing problem which must be dealt with in a man- 
ner somewhat like the old week-end attack. 

All chief electricians and plant engineers who realize 
what a real job they have confronting them are going to 
make the necessary preparations to handle the situation 


and not be caught off base. At such times these fellows 


prove themselves and justify their positions. 

Those few who fail to grasp the seriousness of their 
increased responsibility will unquestionably beé\reminded 
that times sure have changed. Burned out motors, bear- 
ings. and other troubles: are going to be harder and 
harder to explain as time goes on. It all boils down to 
this—the electrician’s job, like that of all other jobs in 
the mill, has become more difficult, with more to do in 
less time. He should be triplets now instead of just twins, 
as was needed in the past. 


Maintenance Check Chart for Electrical 
Apparatus 
To reduce repair time of electrical apparatus for indus- 

trial and central station use, a maintenance check chart 
has been released by the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. Scope of the chart covers motors, 
controls, arresters, wiring fuses, and transformers as listed 
below. 
Motors 


1. Keep windings, ventilating ducts, commutators and 
brush rigging clean. \n dusty locations, blow out 
weekly; under severe conditions, daily. Do not use 
air pressure higher than 50 lbs. 
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2. Lubricate regularly, carefully. Follow manutfactur- 
er’s instructions. Oil daily those motors that require 
it. Schedule definite oiling dates for the others. In 
dusty or damp locations, drain oil once a month and 
renew. Do not over-lubricate. It wastes oil, gets in 
windings and deteriorates insulation. 


3. Examine Bearings. Check daily on heavily used mo- 
tors; once a week on others. Check oil ring. Feel 
for high temperatures. Check for excessive end play. 

4. Check Air Gap between the rotor and the stator. 
Check weekly on motors that operate with excessive 
belt tension; others, once a month. Differences in 
width of gap indicate bearing wear which, once 
started, accelerates rapidly. 


5. Inspect brushes and commutators. Chéck daily on 
those motors in severe service; others once a week. 
Keep commutators smooth, with brushes seated per- 
fectly. On carbon brushes use correct grade to pre- 
vent excessive commutator wear and control arcing. 


6. Inspect all exposed motor leads. Check weekly, keep 


connections tight, free from oil and moisture, well 
insulated and protected. 


Inspect Ground Connections. Check weekly, keep 
tight in a good condition. These are important to 
safety of employees and, in some cases, of current 
protective devices. 


CONTROL EQuIPMENT—Includes Magnetic Switches, Air 
and Oil Circuit Breakers, Controllers, Compensators, 
etc. 


1. Keep control equipment clean. Once a week, clean 
and blow out dirt and dust from starting switches, 
compensators and air circuit breakers. Under un- 
usually clean conditions, clean out quarterly or semi- 
annually. Keep dirt and dust off high voltage bush- 
ings and terminals. 


2. Keep contacts smooth. Inspect heavily used equip- 
ment weekly, others once a month. File burned con- 
tacts smooth or replace. Do not lubricate contact 
surfaces. 


3. Replace Worn Parts. Under severe conditions ex- 
amine all equipment monthly and replace all worn 
or burned parts; under normal conditions, semi- 
annually. Keep adjustments correct. 


4. Keep electrical and mechanical connections tight. 
Once a week inspect parts that vibrate. Look for 
loose connections, missing or loose nuts, and broken 
mechanical parts. 


| 


Keep ot at proper level and in good condition. 
Under severe conditions or in dirty or damp loca- 
tions, make a monthly check of oil condition and oil 
level. Replace dirty or gummy oil. Keep level up 
to indicator. 

6. Check overload devices. Circuit breaker tripping 
points should be checked monthly. Replace dashpot 
oil if thick and gummy. Keep orifices in plunger 
clear. Keep leather bellows soft and pliable with 
neat’s-foot oil. Be sure that heater coils for thermal 
overload relays are the correct size. Check overload 
rely settings every six months. 
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LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Maintain ground connections. Inspect in early spring 
before the start of the lightning season. Check the 
condition and resistance of ground connections. Re- 
sistance should not be over 5 ohms. A buried water 
main provides good ground. Never run ground wire 
through iron or steel pipe unless wire and pipe are 
bound together. 


WIRING 


l, 


Keep wiring in safe condition. Examine monthly 
where vibration exists. Keep lock nuts and bushings 
tight on conduit, cables and other raceways. Protect 
wire from oil and water. Keep open wiring tight, 
insulated and safe from mechanical injury. Inspect 


all wiring once a year. 


Check extensions and drop cords. Examine every 
three months where use is heavy. Check closely 
where wire enters socket, plug, switch, etc. Replace 
or repair excess wear promptly. Keep drop cords 
away from nails, metal hooks, etc. Keep lamp 
guards in place. 


Keep switch, junction, fuse and panel boxes clean 
and tightly covered. In dusty locations clean out 
weekly. Keep covers and unused “knockout” plugs 


in place. Inspect monthly. 


FUSES 


l. 


Check size. Twice a year inspect all fuses to deter- 
mine that circuits are not overfused. 

Keep fuse clips clean and tight. Check connections 
to prevent overheating and breakdown. 

Maintain refillable type fuses. Replace charred cas- 
ings. Keep fuse assembly tight. Refill with links at 
the same rating as the casing. vals, 

Keep fuse and switch cabinets tight. Prevent escap- 
ing sparks when fuses blow by plugging unused 
knockouts. Always keep doors tightly closed and 
secured. 


‘TRANSFORMERS 


A pasteboard maintenance check chart 


Keep oil in good condition. Test annually to deter- 
mine dielectric strength. If less than 18 kilovolts in 
standard tester, recondition oil. 

Maintain oil and proper level. Check oil level every 


three months. Replace leakage and evaporation loss. 


promptly. 

Prevent excessive temperatures. TVest operating tem- 
peratures of fully loaded transformer once a month. 
Temperature should never exceed 90° C., 


1614x2114 


inches, covering the foregoing, for posting on plant bulle- 
tin boards is available upon request to Dept. 7-N, West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Seems like 


“came from Missouri” 


—especially textile manufacturers, when 
the talk turns to starches or gums... But 
Corn Products Sales Company welcome 
this “show me” attitude. For the uniform- 
ity, cleanliness and consistent high quality 
of Corn Products Sales Company starches 
and gums put them way “out in front’. 

Many successful textile manufacturers 
use the services of Corn Products tech- 
nicians, who are always glad to help 
with WARP SIZING, FINISHING or other 
textile problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, S. C. « Greensboro, N. C. + Atlanta, Ga. 


Spartanburg, S.C. 


Birmingham, Ala. + Boston, Mass. 
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More Dyestuffs for Civilian Use 


The dyestuffs conservation order (M-103) was amend- 
ed May 26th to increase the quantity of dyes available 
for civilian uses. 

The original order, issued March 28, 1942, prohibited 
the sale and use of ten dyes for civilian purposes and re- 
stricted the civilian use of all other anthraquinone vat 
dyes for the second quarter of 1942 to 12'% per cent of 
the quantity of these dyes used during 1941, 

The améndment removes one of the dyes—Golden 
Orange G—-kom the prohibited list of military dyes and 
changes the qwota basis from a percentage of only the 
civilian vat dyés used in 1941 to a percentage of all the 
vat dyes used in 1941. For example, if a manufacturer in 
1941 used 500 pounds of the military vat dyes and 500 
pounds of the civilian vat dyes, under the original order 
he was permitted to use during the second quarter of 
1942 only 12'% per cent of his use of civilain vat dyes in 
1941—-that is 12'% per cent of 500 pounds. 


Other changes effected by the amendment are: 


1, One producer may sell or deliver dyestuffs to an- 
other producer without having the 
against his quota. 


amount charged 

2. A person may obtain up to 25 pounds of each color 
for experimental purposes without having it charged 
against his quota. 


3. Canada is exempted from the export restrictions. 

4. Dye consumers are permitted to purchase military 
dyes from the Defense Supplies Corp. in excess of mini- 
mum working inventories. 


5. A mixture does not become a military dye until it 
has more than 10 per cent of a military color in it. In the 
original order not more than 2 per cent of a military color 
was permitted in a mixture of civilian use. 


Bag Osnaburg and Bag Sheeting Seconds and 
Short Cuts Released 


Limitation Order L-99 was amended June 5th to permit 
mills to sell or deliver without restriction bag osnaburg 
and bag sheeting irregulars, seconds or cuts under 40 
vards in length up to 6 per cent of a mill’s production of 
bag osnaburg and bag sheetings. 

The original order required that the total production of 
these fabrics be sold and delivered only upon defense or- 


ders. It developed, however, that irregulars, seconds and 


short cuts do not meet specifications of most defense or- 
ders. Unless their sale is permitted, these fabrics would 
stock up in.a mill’s plant. The 6 per cent limit provided 
in the amendment is considered adequate to take care of a 
mill’s irregulars, seconds and short cuts. 
TItLeE 32——-NATIONAL DEFENSE 
CHAPTER [X——-WarR PRODUCTION BOARD - 
SUBCHAPTER B—DIVISION oF INDUSTRY OPERATIONS 
PART 1193—-BAG OSNABURG AND BAG SHEETINGS 

AMENDMENT No. | oF LIMITATION OrpDER No. L-99 

Paragraph (f) of Limitation Order No. L-99 (Section 
1193.1) is hereby amended to read as follows: 


(f{) Distribution of Bag Osnaburg and Bag Sheetings. 


All bag osnaburg and bag sheetings hereafter produced 
or now owned by producers shall be sold and delivered 
only upon defense orders, or as specifically authorized by 
the Director of Industry Operations, provided, however, 
any producer may sell or deliver free from the foregoing 


restriction of this paragraph (f) irregulars, seconds or” 


cuts under forty (40) yards in length up to a combined 

total thereof not exceeding six per cent (6%) of such 

producer’s production of bag osnaburg and bag sheetings. 
Issued this 6th day of June, 1942. 


J. S. KNowLson, 
Director of Industry Operations. 


SARS 


Distributed by 


CLAUDE B. ILER’ 
Southern Manager 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 
F. M. WALLACE 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Cc. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Keever Starch Company. Columbus, Ohio 
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Successful One-Day Convention for Southern 
Textile Association 


(Continued from Page 12) 


shown rolling on rubber to meet the enemy, with combat 
tires on artillery wheels and motor propelled vehicles 
which pull fhe cannon into firing position, trucks of many 
types, and rubber track on tanks and other battle vehi- 
cles. 

‘This was followed by addresses by President Pegram 
and Research Director Dunlap, both of which are pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 

At the annual business session, the officers were elected 
as noted earlier, and resolutions, paying tribute to two 
deceased members, were adopted as follows: 


P. B. Parks, Jr. 


Whereas, on November 7, 1941, Paul Blair Parks, Jr., 
our friend and co-worker, passed from this life, and 

Whereas, he was for many years an active and valuable 
member of this organization, giving much of his time to 
its work, and | 

Whereas, he was, during the years 1939 and 1940, 
president of the Association, 

Therefore, be it resolved: 

That the members of the Southern Textile Association 
do hereby express their profound sorrow at his passing. 

That they bear record of his faithful service both as a 
member and an officer of this organization. 

That they express their. sincere appreciation for his 
untiring efforts on behalf of the Association, and their 
affection for him as a friend. 

That they extend their sympathy: to his wife and chil- 
dren, his brother and parents. , 

And be it further resolved: 

That these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of 
the Southern Textile Association, and a copy of. them sent 
to his family. 


H. H. ller 


Whereas, in February, 1942, Henry Hammett Ler, our 
friend and fellow worker, passed from this life, and 

Whereas, he had since the beginning of the Southern 
Textile Association shown great interest in the activities 


of the Association, having served both as president and as. 


chairman of the Master Mechanics’ Division, and _fre- 
quently in an advisory capacity, 

Therefore be it resolved: 

That the members of the Southern Textile Association 
do hereby express their profound sorrow and regret at his 
passing: 

That they express their sincere appreciation of the fine 
work he did for the Association, of his fine character, and 
his winning personality, which endeared him to all who 
knew him: 

That they extend their sympathy to his wife and sons 
and daughters: 

And be it further resolved that these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion and that a copy of them be sent to members of his 
family. 

Resolutions On Textile Show 


The following resolution was also adopted unanimously 
at the Saturday morning session: 
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Whereas the textile industry is operating long hours 
and seven days per week in many instances, and the oper- 
ating executives are badly needed at home, and 

Whereas transportation facilities are badly strained due 
to the rationing of gasoline and tires, with no alleviation 
in sight for the duration, thus making it most inconveni- 
ent for those interested to attend, and 

Whereas there is a shortage of materials and manufac- 
turing capacity on the part of the suppliers of textile 
machinery and accessories, whose efforts are now devoted 
largely to war production, and 

Whereas all materials and man hours are urgently 
needed to be used in productive equipment to further 
expedite the war effort, 

Therefore be it resolved that The Southern Textile As- 
sociation suggests and recommends to the Textile Hall 
Corp. that the Southern Textile Exposition be discon- 
tinued for the duration of the war. : 

There was a great deal of discussion and comment on 
the above resolution both before and after the meeting. 
Active and associate members of the Association are well 
aware of the tremendous influence the Exposition has had 
in improving the position of the textile industry in the 
South. The Exposition was started under the auspices of 
the Southern Textile Association, and comments at the 
meeting were that only an unprecedented crisis such as 
we are now facing could have inspired the unanimous 
adoption of such a resolution. , 

Following the business meeting the convention ad- 
journed, 


and protect your reputation for 
present and post-war markets. 


These two Laurel Emulsions are widely 
used to restore normal moisture, soften 
and lubricate cotton yarn, both for 
knitter and weaver. 

Easily applied from conditioning at- 
tachments on winders, the use of Laurel 
HYDROCOP and 3B SOFTENER 
gives better running yarn in all succeed- 
ing Operations. 

Send for trial order and formula 


to fu your process. 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


SOAPS + OILS + FINISHES 


Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons Established 1909 
2607 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 
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FOR SALE 


21—SGW, 220 needles, 3'2-inch cylinders, with stripers and reverse plating, 
automatic rubber top knitting machines, Model B5. 


4—-SGW, 234 needles, 3'4-inch cylinders, automatic rubber top machine, 


Model K. 


8—16-point Wright Steady Dial Loopers with individual motors and stands 


attached. 


2—18-point Wright Steady Dial Loopers with individual motors and stands 


attached. 


10—Plain Banners, 260 needles, 334-inch cylinder with rubber attachment. 


SPINKS HOSIERY MILLS 


DALLAS, GA. 
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FOR SALE 


34—-Parks-Cramer Heavy Duty Hu- 


midifier Heads. 


30—Amco High Duty Humidifier 


Heads. 


26—Bahnson Heads. 


3—Bahnson Master Controls. 
7—Parks-Cramer ‘Master Controls. 
1—Centrifugal Pump, 550-volt. 
1—Centrifugal Pump, 220-volt. 


1—System Atomizers complete with 
Compressor, After Cooler, Air Re- 
ce.ver and Controls. 


P.O. BOX 533 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


2——Bates 72” Four Cylinder Gar- 


netts with Model B Feeder, me- 
tallic breasts, diagonal feed. 
i—Textile 74” Two Bow] Press Roll. 
l—Rodney String Rope 
Washer. 
1—Cloth Dryer, 72’ 


2—Saco-lLowell Rag or Shoddy 


Pickers. 
1—4k” Wool Opener. 
1—48". Gerry Lumper. 


J. H. WINDLE & CO. 


Providence, -R. I. 


231 S. Main. St. Tel. Gaspee 6464 


DETECTIVES 


furnished for undercover or open 
investigations to Industrial Plants, 
Attorneys, Banks and Individuals. 
Male and female operatives. Per 
diem. basis only. ‘‘Ourbest adver- 
tisement is a job well done.’ Ref- 
erences: Any Lynchburg bank. or 
City official. Phone or write Cun- 
diff's Detectives, Inc., Lynchburg, 
Va. No branch offices and no solici- 
tors. 


Sweepers using Perfex Fibre 
Brooms are those who FIRST used 
them LONG ENOUGH to become 
acquainted with their easy sweep. 
Try 1 or 100 from 


BATSON 
Box 84] Greenville, S. C. 


EATON & BROWN 
Patent Attorneys 


1206 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


Paul B. Eaton 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


WANTED 


RoHer Coverers, 2 experienced. 
Cementers; also.1 burner, 


CAROLINA ROLLER SHOP 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 
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Classitied Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
_Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone 3-884] 
* 
* 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South’ 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, Mill C 
Strapping and Loop 
Pickers. Agents for 
the famous Dayton 
Pickers and Specialties. 


GREENVILLE fowpany 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916. (Nite) 


WAN TED—Position as Overseer Spinning, 
Prefer place in South Carolina or Geor- 
gia. Age 52. Expert spinner. Can furnish 
good references. Address ‘Spinner,’ c/o 
Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


2—Smith-Drum 16-Arm Skein Mercerizing Machines for up to 54” Skeins. 

1—York Air Cooling Unit, Type D, size 1534, R.P.M. 1750, Job No. 6094-C, 
Coil Unit New. 

1—Sturtevant Size No. 9 Multivane Blower. 

1—E. G H. 47” Flat Folder, | yard folds. 

1—P. & W. 50” Semi-Decatur, no pump and motor. 

1—Davis & Furber 3-card set, cylinders 60°” wide x 54” 
diameter, rebuilt, all iron construction, except the fan- 
cies, without clothing. : 


BOBBINS—SPOOLS—SUPPLIES 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET + FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Box 1694 Phone 3-9831 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FOR SALE | 
5—40" Kitson Breaker Pickers with 20” Beaters. 
b—40" Kitson Finisher Pickers with 16” Beaters. 
iNew Spiked Lifting Aprons for 38%” Hopper Feeder 
| i—New Spiked Lifting Aprons for 34” Hopper Feeder. 
2—-No,. 4 Saco-Lowell Bale Breaker Spiked Aprons. 
TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO. 
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WANTED—Position as Overseer of Brow- 
nell Twisting, Ring Twisting, Winding 
and : Packing. Many years’ experience 
on Cotton and Waste Yarns. Used to 
all numbers and mixes, Experienced on 
short orders. Ability to improve pre- 
duction and lower costs. Satisfied with 
present employer as far as job is cen- 
cerned but unable to get proper hous- 
ing: Draft exempt. Address “Box 104,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as Overseer of Slash- 
ing; 12 years’ experience on cotton, Fil- 
ament and Spun Rayons. Now employed 
as overseer in large mill but desire 
change. Address “Overseer Slashing.”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as Overseer of Weav- 
ing. 20 years experience in weave room, 
I, C.-S: graduate; age 37. Can get jhigh 
production with low seconds. Not sub- 
ject to’ draft. ‘Address “'C-W.”’ c/o Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


WANTED-—Position .in Laboratory in 
eotton or silk mill; 12 vears’ experience 
in various: departments of cotton and 
silk mills; 2 years in each department 
50 vears: old: high school education and 

four textile diplomas. Draft classifica- 
tion 38-A. Address “Laboratory,” c/o 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position-as Overseer Carding 
Fifteen years’ experience as overseer 
both carded and combed; now emploved 
as carder, $4 years of age: high schoo! 
graduate; one year college; J. C. S. 
course also. Address “RM-23,"’ c/o Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTS CHANGE. 
Kither yarn mill. or plain weaving. 
Practical throughout mill. I. C: S. grad- 
uate, Best ‘of references Long experi- 
ence, Above draft age. Address “RB- 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Master Mechanic 
for cotton ‘mill or bleachery. Can handle 
steam or electric and. general mainte 
nance. Best of references. Not subject 
to draft, Address ““L. P. C.,."' c/o Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 
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Specialists 
| 


SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington Sears Co. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 
Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 
Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 


Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 

Boston Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 
Domestic | Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 


40 Worth Street New York 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
| Selling Agents 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Iselin-Jefferson Co. 


90 Worth Street 
New York 


Chicago e Los Angeles 


San Francisco e Dallas 
St. Louis a Atlanta 
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Cotton Good Markets 


New York.—Priorities Regulation No. 10 and the Allo- 
cation Classification System, just issued, will probably 
cause a few headaches before appropriate interpretations 
are issued for specific cases and particular industries. 

A hasty perusal of the order would indicate that all 


purchase orders, regardless of by whom made or to whom 
directed, will have to carry the appropriate symbol and 


number, indicating the final disposition of the product. 


The manufacture of cotton woven goods and fabrics: dye- 
ing and finishing cotton, rayon, silk, linen, woolen, and 
worsted textiles; and the manufacture of knitted cloth all 
come under number 8.90, which number apparently must 
be included on any order by such firms, for any supplies, 
raw materials, etc. There'll be some confusion before the 
whole matter is cleared up. 


The quietness that has characterized the cotton gray 
goods market for some time continues, and there seems to 
be a feeling of watchful waiting. Interest was principally 
focused on what the Government might do in its buying 
program for next year, but no intimation has as yet been 
given as to what to anticipate. | 


It has been conjectured that releases of merchandise 
totaling large quantities are in the making and would be 
let out-momentarily. With the war news more on the 
gloomy side, the feeling is held that this would mean ad- 
ditional requirements for military purposes. Another 
opinion is that lend-lease needs would call upon tremen- 
dous supplies of cotton textiles from the United States 
for countries eligible for these goods. 


Scattered business in print cloths and osnaburgs for the 
bag trade has been noted. Deliveries on these contracts 
which are all on a priority basis is for the third quarter, 
it was said. 


While this is not likely to be news to those in the trade 


it is interesting to note that army officers testified before 


a committee studying a military appropriation bill that 
there is little likelihood of any civilian rationing of cotton 
goods this year. However, it was held a possibility that 
large scale use of bagging material for farm products, 


sand bags, etc., might force rationing of this material.. 


This is also considered unlikely in the market. 

There is every likelihood that production of ‘cotton 
goods will be at a lesser rate over the whole of 1942 than 
at the highest point earlier in the year. Shortages of 
supplies, draining of labor reserves, etc., will probably 
cause reductions from the peak production schedules. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


44 LEONARD STREET 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—The Office of Price Administration has 
taken the stand that present retail prices shall not be in- 
creased, even though this may work a hardship upon cer- 
tain sellers. Some observers feel that there is going to be 
a cut in the ceiling price of cotton yarns, apparently 
based on OPA officials belief that margins are wide 
enough to absorb a cut. It is recalled that the present 
ceilings were set on a raw cotton base of 20.37 cents, and 
now raw cotton is selling considerably below that figure. 

During recent weeks the sales yarn market has seen 
quite a few offerings, mainly of coarse count carded yarns, 
at considerably under the present ceilings. In one case a 
well known and good grade single carded yarn was of- 
fered at about 2c under the ceiling for the same, and in 
other instances there have been offerings of coarse count 
ply carded at prices ranging from 4c to 1c under the 
ceiling. OPA ‘may have heard of such developments 
through its investigators and feels that it brings to a head 
a situation that it has been watching since early May 
when the current prices were outlined. 

But these soft spots in the market have been the excep- 
tion and the rule has been for spinners in both the carded 
and combined sections to offer little new business. In 
combed yarns this condition exists and to as great a 
degree as at any time previously, the softening being con- 
fined to carded and to numbers below 20s, Easing here 
has not been due, say sellers, to any “wide” profit mar- 
gins, but rather is the working of the law of supply and 
demand. Demand has been smaller for the last month in 
coarse counts especially and a large production has had 
the usual effect. Sellers say that there have been no of- 
ferings of finer carded types under the ceiling and many 
sizes remain almost as hard to find in quantity as before. 

Sales during June of combed and standard. quality 
carded cotton yarns, partially estimated, appear to have 
exceeded those reported for March, though falling below 
the April total and the monthly average sales for the first 
quarter of this year. Deliveries during June have been 
pushed by most spinners and it appears that for the sec- 
ond quarter the shipments have run nearly 30 per cent 
ahead of current sales. In the case of some counts in 
which military buying predominates, a number of civilian 
customers. have complained of tardy deliveries. 

Combed yarn mills, the meércerizers and the sources of 
better-than-average carded yarns still are booked ahead 
for three or four months at their present rate of operation. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
++ + 
Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. ‘Winston-Salem, N_ C. 
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Watch Your Feed Roll Bearings 


When wear on feed roll bearings becomes exces- 
sive, the feed roll can not exercise proper con- 
trol. 


Excessive wear may cause “plucking” which not 
only contributes to uneyen work, but damages 
card clothing as well—thereby shortening its 
life. Consult your machinery builder in case of 
excessive wear on bearing or shaft. 


NOTE: There are 42 different possible sources 
of bad work on a cotton card. All of them are 
described and illustrated in an Ashworth chart 
for hanging in. the card room. A copy will be 
forwarded to you, without charge, on request. 
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| PIONEERS IN CARD CLOTHING 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
: Woolen Div. 
: AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
FALL RIVER FALL RIVER, PHILADELPHIA 
WORCESTER CHARLOTTE, GREENVILLE 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA, DALLAS 
FALL RIVER, WORCESTER 
PHILADELPHIA, CHARLOTTE 
GREENVILLE, ATLANTA, DALLAS 
SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all 
Types of Napping Machinery «¢ Brusher Clothing and 
Card Clothing for Special Purposes « Lickerin Wire 
and Garnet Wire -«¢ Sole Distributors for Platt's 
| Metallic Wire « Lickerins and Top Fiats Reclothed 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM 


bom 


locc 


| We Make 
fe LONG Blade Spindles 
| from 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by mew perfected method of electric 
welding, and guarantee all ‘spindles 
not to break under running condi- 
tons. 

We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. 


Gossett Machine Works 


W. Franklin Ave., Ext. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BETTER THAN NEW ONES 
_ AT LESS THAN HALF COST 


Drop Wires for Sale 


BREWERTON, Metallurgist 


53 Yeors in the Trode 


1019 Woodside Ave. GREENVILLE,S.C. 


__ Phone 6343 


Drawing 
Roll 
Collars 
Built 
Up 


Restored to Their Original Size | 
by “METALLIZING” | 
Write for information 


|DEAL MACHINE COMPANY 
Bessemer City, N. C. 
) Repairers of Steel Rolls, Spindles, Flyers ' 


| 
| 
| 
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The Past Year in Retrospect 
(Continued from Page 14) 
establishing standards of quality; in other words, you 
should foresee consumer demands and, through research, 
be prepared. to anticipate them. The textile industry 


should be the standard bearer of research in the textile. 


held. 

In a world conflict, such as is now raging, textile prod- 
ucts are vital. Time is also a vital factor. Many of you 
are engaged in providing goods for Government orders to 
equip our armed forces. There is no question but that 


you are being required to meet Government specifications 


to the letter. You are making every effort to combine 
volume, quality and speed of production. The improved 
methods you are using on war orders will be equally use- 
ful in the post-war world. Once out of the rut of tradi- 
tional practice, I feel sure you will continue practical re- 
search in the various phases of plant procedure. 


Mills Helping Each Other 


Our program has met with a splendid spirit of co-oper- 
ation not only within the mills but also between mills. 
There have been times in the past when our plants were 
little inclined toward giving helpful manufacturing advice 
to competitive plants. That day has passed. I am in 
position to know, and I take pride in making the state- 
ment. I could mention mill after mill that has rendered 
valuable service to other plants that were being converted 
to the production of war goods with which they were 
unfamiliar. 

This work is truly co-operative in that the results ob- 
tained are free to all. Its aim is to benefit the industry as 
a whole. Through this set-up, mills obtain information 
that would necessarily be costly if the tests were made by 
a firm of consultants. I have been asked, “Why run the 
same test in several mills? 
expensive procedure?” 


Is not the duplication an 
Of course, no one test is conclu- 
sive and this duplication is necessary and valuable in that 
the data from duplicate tests in different plants may be 
compared in a general way and may permit the drawing 
of some general conclusions. | 

At this point may I urge that the most complete infor- 
mation be recorded in the conduct. of these tests. The 


tendency with most of us is to record too little and often 


the data we fail to put down may be of the utmost im- 
portance in analyzing correctly the recorded data. A de- 
tailed report may be condensed but an incomplete report 
is practically without value. The information sent in 
should be complete so that I may be able to answer any 


- question of procedure that may be raised. 


Forty Tests in Five States 

At the present time under this program some forty tests 
are being conducted by co-operating mills in five different 
States. These tests cover various plant operations from 
opening to finished product. Thus far the results of two 
tests only have been released. Releases of data on other 
tests will be published from time to time as the material 
becomes available. 

Probably most of you have seen these two published 
reports both of which have to do with increased card 
speeds. These tests were of special interest and timeliness 
because in many mills carding proved to be the weak spot 
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RUST PROOFING 
Drop Wires, Heddles, Cloth Rolls, Flyers, 
Filling Grates, etc. 
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in the mill organization under a production of twenty- 


four hours a day, seven days a week. If you will think 
back over the changes that have been made in the proc- 
essing machines in the mills in recent years, you will find 
that all of-them, except the cards, have been improved 
and that their productive capacity has been increased 
both in quality and in quantity. Under the ordinary 
peace-time schedule the number of cards on hand met 
the demand. However, under the war-time schedule of 
twenty-four hours a day the industry found itself short 
of cards. The cards on hand could not supply the extra 
carding needed. For a time a number of plants operated 
their cards seven days a week in order to keep the mill 
running twenty-four hours a day during the six week 
days. Then they experimented with increased card speeds, 
cautiously at first, and later with more confidence. Grad- 
ually the higher card speeds stepped up production, the 
extra day per week for the cards was no longer necessary, 
and the mill organization became better balanced. 

The next question raised was whether these higher card 
cylinder speeds could be run without increasing waste and 
without sacrificing the quality of the yarn. The two pre- 
liminary tests published indicate that it is possible. So 
far all mills that have reported to me state that they re- 
move less waste with tHe increased speed. Many have 
reported that the resultant yarns have a higher tensile 
strength and a better appearance. Be that as it may— 
and subsequent tests will provide additional data on these 
points—it is a big step in advance to have increased pro- 
duction without lowering the quality of the yarn. 

And now as to other questions frequently asked me. 
(1) What is the most efficient speed at which to run the 
cards? I am frank to say that I do not know. Speeds 
have been reported to me ranging from 180 to 210 R.P.M. 
(2) Would I recommend speeding up all cards? No, in 
fact, | have seen some that I would suggest lowering be- 
low 165 R.P.M. A card in poor condition: cannot stand 
an appreciable increase in speed. (3) At what point does 
card speed become excessive and result in a product of 
lower quality? Again I do not know the answer but I do 
feel that excessive speeds should be tried with caution. 
(4) What other changes in organization are necessary 
when card speeds are increased? Some of the mills report 
having changed the stripping schedule so that stripping 
occurs more frequently while others: report having de- 
creased the speed of the doffer combs. These and other 
questions are yet to be answered authoritatively. Addi- 
tional tests will provide more data upon which to base 
conclusions. But at least indications are that we are 
proceeding in the right direction. I shall welcome any 
suggestions you care to give. It is your program of prac- 
tical research and by our united efforts we can make it a 
still greater program. 


Cabarrus Men Invent Stop Motion for Drawing 


N. C.—Two Cabarrus men, E. M. Dunn and 
John C, Baucom, employees at the Roberta Mull, have 
applied patent on a knock-off for drawing frames 
which is being used-in the Roberta Mill. 

The inventors claim their product will step up produc- 
tion on draw frames 10 per cent, and will also save cork 
or leather on the top roll by knocking off just as soon as 
they start to draw up. 


Concord. 
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cAnnouncement 
* 


ODAY,more than 16,000 Chapman Static 
Neutralizers throughout the United 


States and Canada are helping industry 
maintain increasing production schedules by 
neutralization of static developed in many 
manufacturing operations. 

The Kidder Press Company, Dover, N.H. 
and its predecessors who for more than a 
quarter century have served as our agents in 
sales and installations of the Chapman Static 
Neutralizer, have retired from the agency 
business. 


Effective June 1, 1942, the Chapman 


Electric Neutralizer Co. began serving ail cus- 
tomers directly from its home offices at Port- 
land, Maine, and will maintain complete 
service. 


* 


Your inguiries are cordially invited 


CHAPMAN ELEctRIC NEuTRALIZER Co. 


Prepared To Produce 


6.000.000 Ibs. of SEYCO 
To Meet The Annual Demand 


sizing and finishing problems. 


as councilor), will help you with 


(The LARGEST Warp Size Plant in the Country) 


Seyco Sizing has won such accept- 


OTHER ance that expansion of production 

facilities have been continually neces- 

PRODUCTS sary. Today Seydel-Woolley & Co. 

Softeners has the largest plant specializing in 

. the production of warp sizing. Its 

Shuttle Dressing present capacity is over 6,000,000 lbs. 

annually. 

Penetrants ASK FOR DEMONSTRATON 

Our well equipped chemical staff, di- 

Alkalis rected by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist 

(honored by American Chemical Society 


your 


“A company is known by the customers it keeps.”’ 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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in Manufacturing Operati 
PORTLAND: MAINE 


ove size LEANO 


“CHARLAB CHEMICAL PUTTY 


CHARLAB PUTTY IS WATER- 
PROOF — ACID RESISTANT — 
STANDS HIGH TEMPERA- 
TURE AND STAYS PLASTIC 


Stops Gas and Acid Leaks at 
flange joints. 


Packs Expansion joints excellently. . 
Makes tight joints at bell and 
spigot connections. 

20c per Ib. F. O. B. Charlotte, 


N. C. Packed in Standard 50 Ib. 
Containers. 


*CHARLAB (Registered in Patent Office) 


For Complete Details Address Dept. v. 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


EVERY LOOM FIXER NEEDS THIS BOOK! 


ERECTING, 
OVERHAULING, 
AND FIXING 
LOOMS 


by FRANK D. HERRING 


The popular series of articles, which ap- 
peared in Textile Bulletin for over a year, 
are now available in a single handy volume 


CLOTH BOUND 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


Price $1.25 


CLARK PUBLISHING Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Reminiscences Of Ye Olde Cotton Factory 
(Continued from Page 18) 


Thus for more than a decade, facing obstacles, fighting 
discouragement, working and whistling, spurning difficul- 
ties, closing the day with a‘chapter, a song and a prayer, 
they struggled on, advancing, improving day by day, year 
after year until the machine era changed the scene. 

All these experiences brought out latent talent to be 
used later in many worthy inventions and improvements 
in textile machinery and equipment, for the creation of 
almost every conceivable form of woven and knitted fab- 
ric. 

Coincident with the loyal, hard+working persistent 
spirit and the ever-present desire to render faithful serv- 
ice, was the very fine relationships which were cultivated 
among .textile people, both in the home and in the mill. 
Everybody knew everybody else; they were always ready 
to share their mutual joys and sorrows, good neighbors, 
co-operation, team work all the way. 

A new mill had just finished going through the ordeal 
of installing and “breaking in” the new machinery and 
assigning all the help to their places and everything going 
better every day, new people, some from the country, 
others from distant mills hoping to find a better place at 
the “new mill.” | 

The overseers were former section hands or second 
hands at other mills who had merited advancement and 
were making a good start with the new situation. 

[It was late summer and as the weather began to grow 
cooler and everybody became more accustomed to their 
various duties and better acquainted with each other, it 
began to look quite encouraging indeed. 

One cold, dry, windy morning with a sudden drop in 
temperature, the mill was. started up on schedule time. 


All the help reported “on the job,” the overseers made 


their regular rounds, and everything and everybody ap- 
parently ‘‘all set’ for beginning the day. 

By and by it was noticed that the ends all over the 
card room and spinning room started breaking down and 
to add to the consternation of all concerned, those same 
ends refused to be picked up, and in a very short time 
the card alleys were ankle deep in waste, the drawing 
frames were stopped off with the ends lapped around the 
rolls, the flyer frames and spinning frames all stopped 
with ends down, and it grew worse until the entire plant 
had to be stopped. All hands started to pick up card 
waste, unchoke all the rollers and get ready to start up 
again. Several hours elapsed and finally the “wreck” was 
cleared and all went well again. During the excitement as 
everyone was wondering “how come?’ a little doffer boy 
who had come from a distant mill, yelled out, “Why don’t 
you throw some hot water on the floor?’ 

A simple suggestion, but the overseer was willing to. 
learn, for he had not yet learned that cotton would not 
work too cold, too hot, or too dry, as it generates static 
electricity and a normal temperature and humidity will 
relieve. the difficulty hence the hot water suggestion by 
the little doffer boy who remembered having seen it work 
at another place. 

Long periods of damp, rainy weather also caused trou- 
ble and the steam had to be turned on to dry the air so 
the ends would stay up. 


(To be continued ) 
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Card Speeds, Maintenance, Conversion, On 
Program of Eastern Carolina Division 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Mr. Harden: Do you know what yardage you are get- 
ting on your quill? 


Mr. Mullen: One and one-half ounces of No. 5 filling: 
that is rewound. Incidentally, in that room we have no 
humidity. The sizing representative told us he did not 
know what would happen to us this summer, in hot 
weather, when we have to run without humidity. I said: 
‘Well, that is the impossible, and we have to do it.” 


Chairman: Mr. McGee, let’s hear from you on this 
subject. 


J. E. McGee, Asst. Supt., Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C.: Of course, we are making No. 10 yarn, 
warp; the filling is No. 5. Mr. Mullen was telling about 
the representative of the size company. We found we had 
to make right many changes in our slasher room in draw- 
ing these warps and sizing them. - 

That is about all I can tell you. Of course, we have 
some automatic winding and some manual winding. All 


this filling we requill and slub it and take out the bad. 


places. 


Chairman Gilliam: Mr. Cates, have you been making 
any duck yarns? | 


Mr. Cates: No, we have not. We have not made any- 
thing any coarser than 20s. Most of our business is 30s 
and 20s, principally 30s. We have been running practi- 
cally all on 30s for some little time. 

I was just wondering, while Mr. Mullen was talking, if 
they were using ply yarns for duck or making it from sin- 
gle yarn. 


Mr. McGee: All of ours is made from single varn. 


Mr, Cates: We have all we can do. The demand from 
the ply trade is very heavy now. We have all we can do 
and more besides. We are trying to run a three-shift mill 
and get out the yarn as fast as we can for the trade. 


Chairman: Mr. Lanier, have you been making any 
yarns for duck? 


Mr. Lanier: Yes, Mr. Gilliam, we are spinning and 
twisting; that is as far as we go. | 


Chairman Gilliam: Yes. 1 knew that. What numbers 
are you making for the duck trade? 


Mr. Lanier: Eights, for warp and filling. 
Chairman: Did you make any before this war emer- 
gency came up? 


Mr. Lanier: No, we had not made any before. But we 
did not have to make much change. We have had to 
watch it a little more closely. They are mighty particu- 
lar; we found that out in a short while. 

We use 4.50 as the multiple for spinning and 4.80 for 
twisting, on the warp, and 2.50 for filling. We are at this 
disadvantage in making this heavy ply for Army duck, 
that we have small-package twisters; and we have found 
that they do not like to see knots come up too often. We 
have had some trouble with it and we have inquired 
around and tried to learn as much as we could about it 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO. 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington St. Boston, Massachusetts 


Established 1831 


NOONE’S 
Standard Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by name or 


style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher Cloths and 
continuous experimenting have enabled us to produce 
several types of Slasher Cloth, each especially con- 
structed to give best results on the particular kind of 
yarn to be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of yarn means 
properly sized warps, less loom stops, easier weaving, 
more and better production, and lower cost. We can 
supply you the right cloth for your particular work. 
On request, we will have our representative call and 
discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher Cloth in 
America. Our experience enables us to build a 
Slasher Cloth that will meet your most particular de- 
mand, Use NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS and be 
convinced. 


Sole Agents For 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. 


Peterborough . . . New Hampshire 


Use 
NOONE’S ROLLER CLOTHS 


NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS 
NOONES CLEARER CLOTHS 
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Victor “Know-How” is 


more Valuable than Ever to You 


The entire Victor organization has been constantly at 
work studying your problems, developing travelers to bet- 
ter current standards of.performance. It has learned. the 
answers to many problems that are met only in a war 
emergency A ‘Victor representative will put vou in im- 
mediate contact with this helpful, resourceful service. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company | 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel. Vernon 28380 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N.C. 
Tel. 247 


Johnson Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Sizing Compounds 
Penetrants 


Finishing Softeners 
Specialties 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P. O. BOX 1418 


Heddles 


Heddle Frames 
Reeds 


Walker Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Ruth and Atlantic Streets + Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road, Greenville, S. C. 
R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 


i 


soca? Manufacturers and Builders of 
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Spinning Cylinders, Card 
Screens, Conveyor Pipe, Lap 
Aprons, Sliver Pans, Aspir- 
ators, Waste Shute Boxes, 


Freeads 


Oe \ Gear Guards, Slasher Work, 
| General Textile Sheet Metal 
(Work 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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and we found that the reason we were having so much 
trouble in these small yarn mills that never made duck 


yarn before is that a good many of the tire-fabric mills, 


that also never made duck yarn before, have gone to the 
duck yarn. We found that when a weaver gets some of 
that yarn in his loom and then some of ours beside it he 
notices the knots in ours. 


Chairman Gilliam: Have you tried that new splicing? 


Mr. Lanier: No, sir, we have not. As Mr. Cates said, 
the demand is heavy, and if the duck man does not want 
it somebody else does, and we just do not propose to go 
to that splicing, We are getting along pretty well. | 


Mr. Cates: We are having right much trouble with the 
tape slipping off after the doff, and 1 wonder what can be 
done about it. We did not have that trouble when we 
were running one shift. While that question is not on the 
program, I should be glad to get some help in overcoming 
that difficulty. If anybody can suggest anything to pre- 
vent the tape from slipping off the machine when we doff 
I hope he will do it. That is a late thing with us; it has 
just occurred within the last six months. 


Chairman: Do any of you gentlemen have tape-driven 
twisters? (No response.) I am afraid you will have to 
go somewhere else to get your information, Mr. Cates. 


Mr. Cates: It is a very large package and 112” tape. 
‘hat is all right, Mr. Chairman: I do not want to take 
«> any time on it. 


Slashing 


Chairman Gilliam: We have one more question, with 
right much meat in it. “Discuss the following items on 
slashing: (a) Speed-on slasher, steam pressure, temper- 
atures, yarn methods, and methods of doffiing the loom 


‘beams from slasher in preparation for tying-in machine. 


(b) What methods are used to eliminate soft warps and 
cut selvage threads. (c) What methods are used in cover- 
ing slasher squeeze rolls and the life of aprons.” 


am not familiar with slashers. and I am going to ask 
Mr. Harden if he will handle that discussion for me. 


Mr. Harden: The time is rather short, which is very 
fortunate for me. pe 

Let's consider the first part of the question. The speed 
on the slasher would certainly depend upon what numbers 
of yarn you were running and how many ends you were 
running, to a great extent, and then possibly the size 
would have something to do with drying. But I think 
that would have to be determined in the individual. mill. 


As for temperature, we do not depend upon the steam 
pressure at all any more to determine the amount of heat 
on our cylinders. We have a fin that is about 3” in size 
that extends from one side of the surface of the cylinder 
to the other, on both cylinders; and when the cylinder 
cools down to a certain point this fin opens a valve which 
allows stema to enter. So the temperature of the surface 
of the cylinder determines that. Sometimes the steam is 
at zero. What I am trying to get at is that steam pressure 
really has very little to do-with the heat on the surface of 
your cylinder, because so many other factors enter in 
such as the distance from your power house, etc. 


One point | wish to mention is that you should make a 
chart over a period of time. We have, over a long period 
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of time, made a chart for our various sets of warps and | 


have it under glass in our slasher room. When the slasher 
man starts a new set the first thing he does is go over and 
look at the chart and find out what speed he should run 
and also the temperature of the cylinder surface on that 
set. That gives him a pretty good starting point. I would 
not lead you to think that he can stick right to it, because 
it has not worked that way for us, but it does make him 
a pretty good guide. 7 

I think Mr. McGee might have something to tell us on 
that, and I should appreciate it if he would. 


Mr. McGee: All of our duck yarn is being sized on our 


Cocker slashers. One has nine cylinders, and the other. 


seven. We use a control system. The temperature of the 


cylinder will get to about 250. We generally start at 230. 


We have a pretty hard time getting the other 20 degrees 
when starting. We have practically 4,700 ends in duck 
yarn. The size is pretty heavy. We have another duck 
yarn on which we have 2,700 ends. The nine-cylinder 
slasher runs on the first (the 4,700 ends) at a speed of 27 
yards. 

We have a set of records that we go by. Unfortunately, 
our warp men dry our warps too dry. We have been siz- 
ing warps and laying them up sometimes for six months, 
Now, of course, we are weaving that duck just as fast as 


we can and we have had trouble with the men getting the _ 


warps too dry for weaving.’ 
Mr. Harden: \s there anything else on this topic? 


Mr. Mullen: Do you have one of those automatic 
sauges for showing the moisture? 


Mr. Harden: No. 


Mr. Mullen: Someone demonstrated that for us in our 
slasher room. Now, we have done everything to make 
the processes automatic up to the loom, and if you do not 
have that you have nothing to tell you what the percent- 
age of moisture is when the yarn goes on the loom. 


C. W. Howell, Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Mill No. 

6, Durham: Have you made any tests, Mr. Harden, since 
you began following that method? Although your tem- 
perature control may register possibly the same, there 
may be variations. 

Mr. Harden: We have made some tests, yes. We took 
some quart fruit jars and dried them out thoroughly, so 
there was no moisture in there. Then we cut off some of 
the warp on the loom, put each sample in a fruit jar, cov- 
ered it tightly, and sent it down to the laboratory to be 
tested. We found great variations in samples from the 
warp on the same slasher. | | 

Mr. Tatum: What percentage of moisture do you try 
to leave in? 

Mr. Harden: We try not to leave less than 4.5 per 
cent and try to make it 6.25 per cent. 

Question: How much regain comes back in that sam- 
ple after you bake it out? 

Mr. Harden: 1 don’t know. We have not made that 
test. 


Mr. Benson: ‘There is one thing you did not bring out, 
Mr. Harden, that I think might interest these gentlemen. 
That is the periodic inspection of the trap cans on the 
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slashers. We go over the bleachery every four months 
and never make an inspection that we do not find some 
units that need to be replaced. 


Mr. Harden: With that steam coming in there, if you 
do not have the water trapped out properly you are going 
to have trouble. 


Mr. McGee: You spoke of the steam being at zero, 
didn’t you? 


Mr. Harden: That is a continuous adjustment. Some- 
times the steam goes off entirely for three or four min- 
utes: then it opens up a little again and starts coming on; 
then it cuts off again. There is a continuous adjustment. 
If you do not have a set on the slasher you can put a wet 
cloth on that cylinder and see the steam open up. 


Chairman Gilliam: I believe Mr. Howell is on the pro- 
gram to tell us how to eliminate soft warps and cut selv- 
age threads. 


Mr. Howell: We have a device there that has helped 
us considerably, asbestos friction discs. We can put on 
all the pressure that we wish and can make the beams just 
about as hard as we need to have them. 

As for cut selvage threads, we have had some of that 
trouble. We found that the press roll—the end of that— 
was cutting the selvage threads as they came up against 
the head of the beam. We just beveled the edge of that 
press roll, as Mr. Harden has illustrated there. — 

Mr. Harden: | was just thinking ahead of you. 

Mr. Howell: 1 imagine you have not had that trouble. 

Mr. Harden: We have. I was just trying to bring it 
out. The expansion end of the press rolls, when they 
came to us, was convex, just like the face of your watch. 
We had not paid much attention to it and found that it 
had flattened out and was pinching the ends. If you will 
examine the ends of your press rolls sometime you will 
probably find that the convex end has worn flat, and if 
that is remedied it will probably stop your trouble. 


Mr. Howell: On our friction discs, we increased the 
thickness of the discs when we went to asbestos. 


Mr. Harden: That is 19/36"? 
Mr. Howell: Yes, sir. 


Mr. McGee: Have you ever tried putting leather on 
them? 

Mr. Howell: Yes, and fibre, too. It is very good. 

Mr. McGee: I think a lot of broken selvage or cut 
selvage happens on the warp roll. 

Mr. Marley: 1 should like to ask this question: How 


long do you let a new warp run before you put on the 
press roll? 


Mr. Howell: Vf you let the warp run a while and get 
slack you will never be able to get it tight. In my opinion 


it should be placed under there immediately. 


Mr. Harden: We have a device like this (drawing on 
blackboard). We use adjustable weights. 


Mr. Howell: We try to pack ours as tightly in the be- 
ginning as we do at any place. 


Mr. Harden: With this you get a pretty hard pack on 
those first few.cuts. Then, after that, the warp will round 
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out a little, and then it picks up this weight from the 
floor. We have a chain there, so there will be no stretch. 


Mr. Marley: The first weight is on the yarn, to begin 
with? 


Mr. Harden: That is right. 


Mr. Marley: And then, as it goes on, it picks up addi- 
tional weight? 


Mr. Harden: Yes. 
Mr. Tatum: How do you start your yarn on the beam? 


Mr. Harden: We use a stick on the bean and drive it 
with a rawhile mallet into the beam. Of course, we tape 
it first; we use two strips of tape that come around the 
beam. It is very important to start that beam up right. 

Now, as to part “C” of the question, referring to the 
covering of slasher squeeze rolls and the life of aprons, I 
imagine we are going to be faced with a shortage of Aus- 
tralian wool before long, and we are all interested in that. 
You can use sheeting or even fine .burlap on that first roll, 
but it does not give you as good squeeze-as to have both 
woolen coverings. We may have to face that sort of thing. 
We run woolen cloth on the back roller, the roller nearest 
the set of section beams. We run it a while on that, and 
then we swap that over to the front. We have a lift there 
that lifts that roll out and brings it over, and then we put 
a new covering on the back. We just swap the squeeze 
rolls. That gives you a flattening out of that squeeze-roll 
covering there. It gives you a thinner covering on the 
finishing roll, and you do not have streaks in the yarn. 


Mr. Tatum: You must have the same weight of cover- 
ing on both rolls. 


Mr. Harden: We have. We did not start out that way 
but we have now. 

Mr. Mullen: You interchange them-——go back and for- 
ward? 

Mr. Harden: Yes. 

Mr. Tatum: Not on every set? 

Mr. Harden: No. 

Mr. Marley: You do that when you have a new apron? 

Mr. Harden: Yes. As to the life of aprons, we get 
about 60 hours on an apron. If somebody does better 
than that I should like to hear from him. We may have 
to do better than that if we cannot get wool. 

Mr. Marley: What do you use? 

Mr. Harden: Sheeting—a cheap grade of sheeting. 

Mr. Marley: How often do you paint the rolls? 

Mr. Harden: We keep a set of newly painted ones 
there. When we take out the rolls we put in the newly 
painted ones that are right there and send the others to 
be. scraped and painted. 

A Member: How often do you do that? About every 


12 months? 


Mr. Harden: I think now. we ought to do it oftener 
than that. 


Chairman Gilliam: Are there any further questions? 
If not, we have some other business to take up. 
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Quality Leather Belting for Economical Production 
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TODD - KEESEE 
BELTING & SUPPLY CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Leather Belting and Supplies 
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Belt Luabricant 
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INSURES 100% POWER TRANSMISSION 
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Thank you very much, Mr. Harden. 

We will now have the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Lanicr: The Nominating Committtee wishes. to 
make the following report, Mr. Chairman. 

We recommend, as Chairman of the Division, D. E. 
Long, of Oxford; Vice-Chairman, Virgil E. McDowell, of 
Roanoke Rapids; as Secretary, Sydney Green, of Hills- 
boro; as the new member of the Executive Committee, 
A. L. Oldham, of Erwin, | 

We felt that we wanted to spread the men around as 
much as possible and we did the best job that we could in 
making our recommendations. 

Chairman: Wo I hear a motion as to the report? 

A Member: 1 move that it be accepted. 

The motion to accept was seconded. 

Chairman Gilliam: Are there any nominations from 


the floor? (None offered.) 


Those in tavor of the motion to accept the report. of 


the Nominating Committee and to elect these nominees | 
will please say ‘Ave.’ (Chorus of Ayes.) Those op- 


posed will say “No.” The vote is unanimous, and I de- 
clare these men elected. 

| might say that the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee who hold over are A. R. Marley, G. E. Moore and 
}, Shaw. 

[ see Professor Hilton, of the Textile School, there in. 
the back. Would you like to say a word, Mr. Hilton? 


Prof. J. T. Hilton, State College Textile School, Ral- 
eigh: I am speaking for Dean Nelson, I am sure, gentle- 
men, when I say that we are very glad to have you here 
and shall welcome you back whenever you have a chance 
to come, 


Chairman Gilliam: Thank you, Mr. Hilton. 


Before I sit down I want to say that I have done the 
best I could as chairman of this Division, and IT hope you 
will overlook any mistakes I may have made. I have good 
men to help me; without their help I could not have done 
nearly as well as I have. 

Mr. Long, will you come up here? (Mr. Long came 
forward.) Gentlemen, this is your new chairman for 1942. 
Let's have a word from you, Mr. Long. 

D. EF. Long, Oxtord, N. C., Chairman: Gentlemen, | 
am not a speech-maker, and, anyway, our time Is up. 

I teel that in the times that we are going to pass 
through we shall have to make sacrifices in order to keep 
going. The time has come when we have to band together 
in working out our problems or we shall have to hang 
separately, and I hope you will give me your co-operation. 

Chairman Gilliam: Mr. McDowell, stand up and let 
them see you, and let’s have a word from you. 

Virgil E. McDowell, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., Vice- 
Chairman: I do not have anything to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gilliam: ‘There is nothing further to come 
up, | believe, and the meeting is now adjourned, 

Thereupon, at 12:05 o'clock P.’M., the ‘meeting ad- 
journed. 
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New War Research Program Objectives 
Outlined 


The objectives of the newly-formed Textile Research 
War Council were outlined to representatives of the va- 
rious Government agencies involved in the utilization of 
textiles for war use, at a meeting just held in Washington 
under the joint auspices of the Textile Research Institute 
and the Textile Foundation, sponsors of the new program. 
The plan had been endorsed by executives of the major 
textile associations at a previous meeting in New York, 
during which the Council was organized. 

At the Washington conference, spokesmen for the 
Army, Navy and War Production Board hailed the pro- 
gram as a constructive step toward the solution of the 
infinite number and variety of problems arising out of 
textile-plant conversion and the increasing shortage of 
essential textile raw materials. Plans were laid for con- 
tinuing conferences on specific problems as they arise, 


particularly as they may affect existing specifications on 


military fabrics. 

Under the new program, the Textile Research Institute 
will act as a clearing-house for such problems, and will 
call them to the attention of the associations directly in- 
volved, or will initiate research on problems which do not 
fall in any one category. The main feature of the pro- 
gram is a new tempo, whereby such problems will be 
given immediate attention. 


Britain Standardizes Blending of Colors To 
Produc Khaki 


London.—Five bright. are now blended to- 
gether to produce the earthy color of khaki first widely 
used in South Africa for the uniforms of the British 
Army. 

In peacetime the process was a secret belonging to the 
West Riding of Yorkshire where the heavy woolen indus- 
try first discovered how to blend wools of six colors into 
khaki thread. But today the West Riding shares its secret 


with all the other wool spinning areas in the United King-. 


dom so that the whole industry can go ahead with the 
colossal job of putting the troops into uniform, | 

The blending is now standardized and the number of 
colors reduced by one. The correct proportions of blue, 
vellow, brown, red and mauve wools are torn up by huge 
combs which separate, mix and blend them. Gradually 
each color begins to lose its identity, just as the colors on 
a spinning top will merge into a misty gray. At first the 
mass of clawed wool is patchy—bluish here, yellowish 
there—and then, as the machines complete the job, the 
colors become so well blended that khaki finally emerges 
from the rainbow of color. 

This blending process gives an evener and more lasting 
result than dyeing the cloth in the piece as was done in 
the early days. In the war of 1914-1918 the difficulties of 
replacing dyes formerly imported from Germany produc- 
ed colors which varied in different parts of the country 
from almost grass green to dark brown. Today color 
charts and Ministry of Supply specifications result in 
every mill weaving exactly the same shade and each piece 
of khaki cloth is carefully inspected before being passed 
out. 
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ACME 
Warehouse, 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. 
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Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph 
Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


John 
Smith, 


Philadetphia, Pa. Sou. 
Phone Hemlock 21138: 
Greenville. S. 


Reps. : 
Harold C, 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 682° S. Front St... Eliz- 
abeth, Ni J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Mer., H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N..C. Reps.: W..B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 
S. C.> R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. ¢ John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1318 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 


1619 Woodside Blide.. 
PERFEX 


Greenville, 


BREWERTON, E. H.. 


BROOKLYN 
Batson, Box 


BROWN CO... THE 


Greenville, S. C. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John 


DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin. Ga.. 
den: Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: 
tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
tanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


Greenville, 
Belton C. Plow 
Gastonia, N. C.. Gas- 
James Supply Co.; Spar 
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Jas, Tex. :.T 


BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., 625-27 E. Franklin Ave.., 

BURKART-SCHIER AL CO.. Chattanooga, Tenn. C.. A. 
Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar- 
tin, George Rodgers. eare Burkart Schier Chemical Co... Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day, care Burkart-Schier Chem 
ical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: J. A. Brittain, 845 e. tist St.. Birmingham, 
Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Ml. 


Gastonia, N. C, 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C:. R..D. Hughes Sales Co., 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada): C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. L.; 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley -& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHEMICAL 
Gilchrist, Rep. 


CHARLOTTE 
Peter S., 


LABORATORIES, Inc... Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inec., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N.C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou, 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.;: Grady Gilbert, Box. 342, Phone 3192, 
Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co.. Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 
822, Spartanburg, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 825, Phone 469, LaGrange, 
Ga.;: Gordon W. Enloe. P. O. Box 851, Gadsden. Ala.: Harold P: Gol- 
ler, 900 Woodside Bldg., Tel. 8718, Greenville. S. C. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer and Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated Bro 
kerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta Ga.: 
Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.: Industrial Chemi 
cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C 


Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C, 


COLE MFG. CO... R. D.. Newnan, Ga. 


CORN. PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 


Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.. John R. White, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg.., Spartanburg, Canty 


Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: 


Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.),.. Hurt Bldg.. 


Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co.. 824-25 Southeastern Bldg... Greensboro, N. C., W. R. 
Joyner, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg... Birmingh: im, Ata.. 
L.. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: 


MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge ie Worcester, 
Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bldg... W. F. Wood 
ward, Tel, 3336; Dallas, Tex,, 0. T. Daniels, care Textile Renate Co, ; 

Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bldg., J. A. Fitzsimmons; New York, N. 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, s C, Sou. Agts.: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 
Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 1836 E. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C, 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO.. 
Humphries, O, Box 843, 
Box 720, Atianta, Ga.: H. 
S. 


Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
Greenville. S. C.: John H. 
Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515. 


John E. 
O'Neill, P. O. 
Spartanburg, 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO,, Dayton, 0. Sou. Reps.: William L. 
Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville. S. C.: J. 0. Cole, P. O. Box. 846, 
Greenville, 5. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1149 St. Charles Place, Atlanta. 
Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. 
(;reenville, 5. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Industrial Supply, Ine., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal 
A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St.., 


DETERGENT 
Offices at: 


PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St.. N.W.. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Columbia, S. C.. Rs leigh. -C 


Tex: irk: ina, Ark.. Columbus. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S.C. Sou. 


Reps.: John Ellison, Box 91, Greensboro, N. C,: Otis A. ae Box 
136, Atlanta, Ga.; Spencer W. Sparks, Chattanooga Bank Bldg... Chat 
tanooga, Tenn,; T. Hunter Long, Box 485, Tampa, Fla.; O. L. Carter, 
619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S.C. New England Sales Rep.: Herbert 
\. Derry, 94 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware 
houses, Spartanburg, S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.: Atlanta. Ga.. 242 
Forsyth St., S.W.. W. M, Mitchell. 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.,, Inc., E. L., Electrochemicals Dept., 


Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St.. Le- 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; 


Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., 
208 McPherson Lane, Greenville. 


N. P. Arnold, 2386 
0. S. MeCullers. 


Service Man; 
Tech. Repr. 
KAGLE 


ROLLER REPAIR WORKS, Greenville, S. C. 


EATON & BROWN, 213 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. 
W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C 
Mer. Sou. Sale s. Wm. S&S. 
38-7503: Arthur W. Harris, 
Main 26438, Atlanta, Ga.; 
P. O. Box 236, Phone 170, 


Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
. George Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson, 
Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 
Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Agt.., 
Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 
and Allen Bldg... Greenville, S. C.: 


Builders’ Bldg.. 
S. R. and V. 


Charlotte, N. C.. 
G. Brookshire. 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS CO., 222 Summer St.., 
Repr.: Wm. F. Lancaster, 676 S, Church St., 


Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Phil é3 
Sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, 1011 W. Palmer St.. Charlotte. N, 4 R. 
Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FISKE BROS. 
St.. Newark, N. J. Sou. 


REFINING CO.., 
Repr.: J. 


LUBRIPLATE DIV.; 129 Lockwood 
Fred Welch, 1817 Lafayette Ave.., 


Charlotte, N, C.; A. L. Day, 631 Spring St... N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. 
Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co. P. O. Box 839, Norfolk, Va.; Tide 


water Supply Co., Roanoke, Va.; Tidewater Supply Co., P. O. Box 212, 
Asheville, N. C.; Tidewater Supply Co., Columbia, 5S. ott Chears Co., 
631 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; - Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 

bres Jefferson Brick Supply Co., 2220 First Ave. South, 
Ala.: Knoxville Belting & Supply Co.., Jackson Ave. Knoxville, 
Tenn.: Noland Co., 115 Market St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Turner Supply 
Co., St. Louis and Commerce Sts., Mobile, Ala.; Kennedy & Bowden 
Machine Co., 134 Third Ave., North, Nashville, Tenn. 

FOSTER MACHINE CO., Mass. Sou, Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. €. 


Westfield, 


. FRANKLIN PROCESS CO.., 
Franklin Process Co.,, 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Piants, Southern 
Central Franklin Process Co., 


Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Greenville, 


ABORATORIES, Ine., 
. Fulbright. 


FUL 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg. Char 


lotte, N. ¢ 


GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GENERAL COAL CO., 1217.Johnston Bldg., 

Lassiter, Sou. Sales “sali Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. 

Reps.: G. P. W. Black, Apt. A-2, Virginia Apts., Greenville, S. C.; H. 

G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.: Gay H. Sowards, 421 

N. Blount St... Raleigh, N. C.: Frank B. Crusan, 210 E. Franklin St.., 

Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg. 633 Wainwright 


Charlotte, N. C.,.J.: W. 


Bldg... Norfolk. W. A. Counts, Res. Law and Commerce 
Bldg.. Bluefield, Dave B. smith, Charlotte, N.-C.: Combustion 


Engineer, E. -H. Charlotte, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St.., 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd.. 
Stigen, Mer. 


New York City. Sou. 


GILL LEATHER CO... Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. 
Griffin. Ga.. Tel. 125; W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C.. Tel. 229; 
(,ossett, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. Tel. 150: Wm. J. 
O. Box 1523, Greenville, S. C.,. Tel. 150. 


Plowden, 
Ralph 
Moore, P. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM 
Geo, A. MeFetters, Mer.. 


REED CO., Greensboro, 
Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” 


Phone 5678 
Brame, Kepr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL agg? ORATION OF PA... Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: 


Atlanta, Ga.—. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., 
Spartanburg, ¢ C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, 


Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. 
York: N. 
Louisville, Ky.; 


King, Jr.., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Toledo, QO. 


Boston. 
Orleans, La.: 


Augusta. Ga.: 
New 


Mass.: New 
Houston, Tex.: 


Hi & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg.,. Atlanta, Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Kilmer J. McVey, Mer.: 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Mille r, sales and service represen 
tatives, 

H & P SPOOL & BOBBIN CO.,, Distributors: 


Lawrence, Mass. Sou, 


Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 5125-5126; Columbus Lron 
Works, Columbus, Ga.; Textile Sakis Ca. Dallas, Tex.,. Tel. 7-4729..- 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 


Mer... Charles (, Clark, Box 274, 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C. 


Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 


HOUGHTON & CO... KE. F.. 208 W. 


Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. 


Sales Mer... Sou. Div., 1301 W. More 
head St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. L.. Elgert. 7 St. Paul St.. 
Baltimore, Md.: T. E. Hansen, Box 3898, Glen Allen. Va.: S. P. 
Schwoyer, 802% Otteray Drive, P. 0. Box 1507. High Point, N. C. 
Schultze, 1301 W. Morehes St... Brooks, 100 
Jones Ave., Greenville, S. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Road. At 
lanta, Ga.: V. C. Shaden, Box 085, Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: H. J. Reid. 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W.C. MeMann, Textile Sales 
Dept., 18301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. A. Isenberg, Lubri 
cation Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Birmingham. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Sunuper 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone Liberty 1875, Bos 
Taylor, P. O. Box .2084, Phone 38-3692, 


HOWARD BROS. CO., 
Forsyth St., S.W.., 


Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. 


Office and Plant, 244 
Melchor, Sou. Agent: SS. W. 


Keps.: Russell A, Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.; J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Carl M. Moore, 833 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 

IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H.. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 


W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mgr., S. B. Hen 
derson,. P. O. Box. 183. Greer. S. C.: Sou. Service Mgr... Dan B. Griffin, 
P. O. Box 480, Griffin, Ga.: Asst. Sou. Service Mgr... H. McM. Bush, 


701 Simpson St., Greensboro, N. C.; Sou. 
Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Char 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. = Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Ander 
son, S. C.; Montgomery y Craw lord. Ine., Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co.,.Greenville, 
Fulton Supply Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 
JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 
Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes. 


Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C., P. O. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office.. 1200 Woodside 
Bildg., Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. Ter, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: 
N. CC. Sou Reps.:. C. C. Switzer, Green 
ville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C, 
F, M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE 
Rep.: T. 


BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou, 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 

LAUREL 
Sou. Reps.: 


SOAP MFG. CO., age 2607 E. Tioga St.., Philadelphia Pa. 
Sargent, P. ( 


A. Henry Gaede, P. Box 1083, Charlotte, See 
). Box 1044, Gree bebe S 


LOPER CO., 
England Office, 


RALPH E.. 500 Woodside 
Buffington Bldg.. 


Bldg.. 
Fall River, 


Greenville, S. C. New 


Mass. 
LUBRIPLATE DIV., FISKE BROS. 
New ark, N. > 


REFINING CO... 129 Lockwood 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O Atlanta, Ga. 


. Box 4854. 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE. 8 Laurel St.. 
Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.: R. 
895, Atlanta, Ga. 


Hartford, Conn. EF. W. 
B. Moreland, P. 0. Box 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D, Hughes Sales Co., 2106 


S. Lamar St., ale ca Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (in 
cluding Canada). KE. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. L.: 
Kuropean Rep., Melior. Bromiley & Co.,. Ltd., Leicester, England, 
NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION. ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
Corp. Gen. Office, Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Mer., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. to 
Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Mass. W. 


L.. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, 
strom, 201 W. First St.. 


Harry L. Shinn, 
Charlotte. N. €.: J.-H. 


McCalla, A. R. 
Shuford, 


Aker 
Jefferson 


Standard Bldg.., Greensboro. N. C.: J. A. Parker. Jefferson Standard 
Bldg... G reensboro. N. C.: H. A. Rodgers, 1006 James Chatta 
nooga, Tenn.; J. A. Spri itt, 1006 James Bldg., Chatt: inooga, Tenn.:; J. 


1. White, American Savings Bank Bidg.; Atlanta, Ga. 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga. F, Li. 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


Jackson, 
Feagle, Jr.. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO... 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. I. 


Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. Bow. 
Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union 


Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew; Box 272. 


Atlanta, Ga.: 
O. Box 998, Gastonia. N. C. 


Wm. S. Johnstone, 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. 
Reps.: Charlotte eupey Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Inc., Clinton, S. C.: W. G. Hamner, Box 267. 
Murdaugh, Griffin, ¢ Ga. 


Nashua. N. Sou. 
‘Industrial supply 
Gastonia, N..C.: A. -G. 


N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison New York City. 
Sou. Office. 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 38-7191. Charlotte. N. C.. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, 
Seu. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE. ROY, Ne . Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson. P. O 
Box 841, Greenville, S. €. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn. 


NORTH, FRANK G., Inc. P.O. Box. Marietta, Ga.: P. 0. Box 
R44, a age Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer, P. 0. Box 836, Greenville, S. 


Greer, P. O. Box 305, Greenville, S. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL, CO.. 
W. Klumph and Chff C. 
Smith, P. O. Box 671. 


Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Myers, 121 E. 8rd 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Reps.: Edwin 
Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. 
A. Pardue, 2721 
Warehouse, 


LaSalle St.. 
Augusta Road, 
Textile 


Chicago, Ill.. Sou. Rep.: W. 
Greenville, S. C.. P. O. Box 1147. Sou. 
Warehouse Co.. Greenville. § ae 
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PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., 
N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


and Charlotte, 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. P. G. W ear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. 5: Kirby, Glenn M. Anderson, 
Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassister, Greensboro, N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 
Montgomery bide. Spartanburg, S. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points, 


PIEDMONT COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., High Point, N. C. 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S., C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc.., 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office, John 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
’ Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Teun. Southeastern Div. 
Office. 815 Commercial Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Bldv.. Charlotte; N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Ia. 
Sou. . Office: H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg.., 


Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 2-8201: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave.. 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood :>2619. 

ROSE & CO.,,.E. F., Maiden, N. C. 

ROY & SON CO., B. S.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Green. 
ville, S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 > St., 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; 
Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling <Agts.; 
Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


Boston, Mass. Sou. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINCLAIR. REFINING CO. Dist. Office: 578 W. Peachtree St., At 
lanta, Ga. State offices: Atlanta, Ga.;: Birmingham, Ala.; Columbia, 
SS. C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson,. Miss. Industrial 
Reps.: P.. W. Godard, Birmingham, Ala.; W. H. Lipscomb, Atlanta, 
Ga.;: W. M. Newsom, Tifton, Ga.; W. I. Crichton, Jackson, Miss.; J. O, 
‘Holt, Raleigh, ms Charlotte, N. C.; L. E.. Diltz, Walter 
boro, S$. C. F. Whe lchel, Greenville, S. C.; G. C. Kimbrough, Knox 
ville, 7 A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn... 


SJOSTROM MACHINE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Repr.: E. W. Hol- 
lister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM. OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Baltimore ‘Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 
1000 W. Morehead St.,. Charlotte. N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 
Rhett St... Greenville, S. C.: South Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.;. Termi- 
nal storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.;. Taylor Transfer 
Co., 102 Boush St., Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St... Charlotte, N.C., H. 0. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; H.W. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive. Charlotte. N. C:: R. E. Lowes, 3704 Star 
mount Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 1 Pritchard Way, 
Atianta Gra. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
512-514 W. Fourth St.. 


SOUTHERN ST MILL SUPPLY CO.., 
Charlotte, N. C. . Benson Davis, Mer. 


STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bldg... Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. 5S. 
Lawson, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatt: 3. 
Rickman, c/o Standard-C one Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 


STANLEY. WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104° Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. 
Douglas, 707 Columbian. Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; 
M. A. Hawkins, 8813 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 
Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
St.. S.W... Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. Low, 17 West Brow 
Terrace, Chatts inooga, Tenn.: G. J. MeLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio, Tex.;: C. W: Lynch, 1886 E. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEKL HEDDLE MFG. CO.,. Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle: 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. -Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg.., 
Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mgr:.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 
1899, Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd., Box 
1496, Atlanta, Ga., H. R. Gaffney, Mgr.: Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer.: 
Barney R. Cole, Sales and Service. Sotuthern Shuttles; a division of 
the ens Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 568, Greenville, 
iufmann, Jr., Mer.: Louis P, Batson, Director of. Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Ine. 
Office, Johnston Blidg., 
Davis: W. N. Kline, 17 
1257 Durand Dr. N.E. 


285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Charlotte. N. iva i. Grittn. Mer. C. 
Camille. Ave., Greenville, S. C.: E. D. Estes, 
Atlanta. Ga. 
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STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.; 
D. J. Quillen, P. O, Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


” TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901. Norfolk, 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. 

principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; 

D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va.: W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.: F. M. Ed 
Goldsboro, N. C.: Pr. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, 
B. D. a and C, Meador, Charlotte, N. €.: J. S. Leonard, 
Charleston, S. C.: L. C. Mitchum, At 
lanta, Ga. : Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birminghdm, 
Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga, 


TEXWOOD MPG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 


TODD-KEESE BELTING & SUPPLY CO.. 1801 E. Ozark St.. Gan 
tonia, N. ( 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green 
ville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O- Box 816, Greenville. 
C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. A. D. Roger, Johnson City. 

enn, 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Reps.: William W. Vaughan atid Wm. H. Rose, P. 0. Box 792, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, 


UNIVERSAL ‘WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Reps.: R. M. Mauldin and Ike FE. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 

UPCHURCH & SONS, Inc., C, L., Athens, Ga, 

VALENTINE & CO., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T: Holt Haywood, 
612 S. Main St., Winston- Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. 
Washington St., Greenville. S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R.-1.. with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave.. P. O. Box 842, Gastonia. N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1783 Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, 
ll Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N..C.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co.; 2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas: Tex.: R. B. 
Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Ath inta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHE ae AL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac 
tory at Rock. Hill, C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. MeCann, Box 825. Burling 
ton, N. C.; Henry Papini $06 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. EB. H. 
Searcy, III, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., 


Millbury, Mase. Sou. Office: KE. V. 
Wilson, 810. Woodside Bldg., ¢ 


Greenville, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. Mers.: 13817 
Healey Bidg.; Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office 
I. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. Mass. Sou. 
Rep.:-H. Ross Brock, 8 Vannoy St.. Greenville. . Phone 2824. 


WICK WIRE SPENCER STEEL CO., 500 Fifth Ave... New York. N.Y. 
J. W. Horner, Box 632, Atianta, Ga.; covering Ga.. Ala.. Tenn. and 
Miss.; George 'H. Woolley, Jr.; 985 Henley Place, Charlotte. 
covering and C. 

WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: G. R. Bruning, 
802 N. Ridge way Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell. Box 102. 
Lenoir City, Tenn, 


FQUIPMENT WANTED 
OR FOR SALE? 


Use Textile Bulletin Want Ads’ 
Low Rates-—Fast Action 


Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all — 


July 1, 1942 @ TEXTILE BULLETIN 


ag’ 


READY 
FOR EMERGENCIES 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are ready with 
a dependable supply 
of water in the event of 
air raids or any other 
emergency which might 
be followed by fire. 
This extra fire protec- 
tion is provided be- 
cause Vogel Hydrants 
will not freeze nomatter 
how cold the weather; 
also because of their 
construction there is 
practically nothing to 
get out of order. 


Every plant should have 
the additional protec- 
tion of dependable 
Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants. | 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


when you use 


ORIGINAL and GENUINE 
The Leather with the Hair on 


Bag REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


LOOM 


LEATHERS 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS. U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S.C. 


Samples On Request 


]. Figured over a period of years, 
Bondaron Leathers are the most 


economical you can buy. Priced 
only slightly higher, they outwear 
from 2 to 5 sets of ordinary leath- 
ers, cost far less in the long run! 


2. Because they wear so much 
longer, Bondaron Leathers cause 
less trouble, eliminate from 50% 
to 80% of production delays due 
to broken straps and leather re- 
placements. 


| Figure what these savings 
would amount to in YOUR 
mill, then start to realize them’ 
by switching to Bondaron on 


yOur next order. 


TEXTILE LEATHERS 
Vee bearing the name | 
— ORIGINAL _ GENUINE 
« | 4 wy itd 
| \ The Leather with the Hair 
1 AST 2 times LONGER 
| 
= 
| 
| 
CHARLES ona 
COMPANY 
4 
617-623 Arch St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 
for Nearly Half a Century 


Heh? 


WIN 


Less 
Vibration 


Smoother 
Yarn 


Firmer 
Packages 


Less 
Power 


Less 
Fogging 


Less 
Thickening 


WAKE 


RETVURNIN 


There are 7 viscosity grades of Spindura.. 


rahi 24 HRS. A DAY, textile mills 


throughout the country are producing 
smoother, stronger, more uniform yarn... at 
increased speed ... by lubricating their spindles 
with Texaco Spindura Oils. 


Spindura Oils literally cushion spindles, damping 
vibration, reducing breakage, assuring more uni- 
form tension and twist. They resist “fogging” 
and do not thicken in service. 


Outstanding performance has made Texaco 
preferred by prominent mills in every textile area. 


These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that 
can also be yours. A Texaco Lubrication Engineer 
will gladly cooperate... just phone the nearest of 
more than 2300 Texaco distribution points in the 
48 States, or write: The Texas Company, £35 &. 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Care for your Car 
Tune in the TEKACO STAR _oloryour Country 


night—CBS 


EMPTY DRUMS5 


. for every 
type and size of spindle, every operating condition. 


PROMPTLY 


| 
| 2 @ 
| 
TEXACO Lubricants 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY i 


